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INTRODUCTION. 


» Baus BULLETIN presents: data regarding organization, pro- 
duction, expenses, and returns of farms operated by owners and 
tenants (renters), both white and colored. 

The studies were made to determine the significant factors that 
make for success or failure in the management of representative 
farms in southern Georgia. They bring out the bearing of such 
factors as size of business and yield per acre upon profits and the 
cost of producing cotton, and are believed to be of special significance 
in that the repetition of the farm business analysis has made possible 


1 The method used in this business analysis study is described in Farmer’s Bulletin 1139. 
74881°—22 1 
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comparisons that show the changes that have taken place in organiza- 
tion and management of the farms during the five-year period.? 

The conclusions reached concerning the organization and farming 
practice best suited to the conditions of this region will undoubtedly 
apply to a much wider area than that for which they are directly 
drawn, in short, to practically all localities where similar conditions 
prevail. 

The first year of the study, 1913, was a representative prewar year. 
The farms included reported an average of 38 bales of cotton per. 
farm, 258 pounds of lint per acre, selling at 12.2 cents per pound. 
In 1918, although the farms were slightly larger than in 1913, they 
produced an average of 26 bales of cotton per farm, 234 pounds of 
lint per acre, selling at 29.2 cents per pound. 

Between 1913 and 1918, Sumter County farmers had to face con- 
ditions that made desirable important changes in the organization of 
farms. In 1915 the boll-weevil appeared in the county, and though 
it did not work such disaster as in many other sections, the farmers 
were alert to the seriousness of the situation, and having the benefit 
of the experience of farmers in areas previously infested, they imme- 
diately began changes in their farm organization and operation to 
meet the new condition. 

They could do this the more readily because there had been changes 
in prices, and an increasing demand for farm products other than 
cotton had arisen. A meat-packing industry was being developed, 
increased facilities for preparing the peanut and its products for the 
market were being installed, and increased or improved facilities 
were being provided for the preparation and marketing of many 
other products. 

The data for 1918, as compared with those for 1913, show the ex- 
tent to which changes had taken place in the area since the earlier 
survey. While the acreage in cotton was decreased, the total acreage 
in crops was maintained by planting more corn, wheat, and peanuts. 
This represents a better farm practice, making a more even distribu- 
tion of labor demands throughout the year. Furthermore, the rais- 


2A report of the business analysis of the 534 farms for 1913 is found in Department 
Bulletin 492, “An Economic Study of Farming in Sumter County, Georgia.” The 1915 
material reworked to accord with present-day methods is embodied in this report. The 
data for 1918 were obtained in cooperation with the Georgia State College of Agriculture. 

Acknowledgment is due to the farmers of Sumter County, who cooperated in obtaining 
the data presented herein; to Messrs. S. H. Starr, De F. Hungerford and G. V. Cunning- 
ham, of Georgia Agricultural College, and Messrs. C. L. Goodrich, J. S. Ball, A. P. Brodell, 
M. R. Cooper, M. A. Crosby, W. C. Funk, E. S. Haskell, H. B. McClure, Bruce McKinley, 
A. D. McNair, M. B. Oates, F. H. Shelledy, F. D. Stevens, and R. S. Washburn, of the 
Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics, who assisted either one or both years 
in obtaining the data; and to Dr. G. F. Warren, of Cornell University, and Prof. J. R. 
Fain, of Georgia Agricultural College. 

Acknowledgement is also due Miss Mabel G. Darcey and staff of clerical assistants for 
compilation of these data. 
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ing of more legumes, and the practice of following a definite rota- 
tion became well-established upon many of the farms. More cow- 
peas, velvet beans, and peanuts were planted with corn, and more 
cowpeas followed the small grain crops. The production of hogs 
and peanuts for market was substantially increased. 

By carrying the business analysis of farms operated by white 
owners and tenants and by colored owners and tenants separately in 
the tables that follow, an opportunity for comparisons that serve to 
throw light on certain important economic problems of southern 
agriculture was presented. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


White owners operated about half of both the 534 farms studied in 
1913 and the 550 studied in 1918, these farms representing more than 
two-thirds of the total crop acreage reported, and producing almost 
three-fourths of the cotton. Colored tenants were the most numerous 
of the other classes, operating one-third of all farms, handling one- 
sixth of the crop acreage, and producing almost one-sixth of the 
cotton. The farms ranged in size from less than 50 acres to over 1,000, 
and yields of lint cotton from less than 100 pounds to over 500 per 
acre. 

Outstanding changes in farm organization disclosed as having 
taken place between 1913 and 1918 (white-owner farms) were as 
follows: 

Cotton gee Per se decreased one-third— 

1913 pees (57 per cent crop acreage.) 
1918 me (37 5 per cent.) 

Corn acreage Te till it about equaled cotton acreage— 
1913 qos (28 per cent of crop acreage.) 
1918 oes (37 per cent.) 

Wheat acreage SiecaKeiS 
1913, almost none. 

1918, wheat grown on about two-thirds of farms. 

Peanut acreage increased— 
1913 om (2 per cent of crop acreage.) 
1918 memes (10 per cent.) 

Applications of fertilizer decreased 37 per cent— 
1913, 390 pounds per acre. 
1918, 244 pounds per acre. 

Introduction of the velvet bean (usually interplanted with corn). 

Increase in live-stock production (particularly hogs). 

Increase in acreage of legumes (velvet beans, cowpeas, and pea- 
nuts). 

Wider utilization of land for second and interplanted crops. 

Tendency of share-cropper labor to supplant wage labor. 
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These changes occurred to a greater extent on farms operated by 
white owners than on those of other classes of farmers. The colored 
operators tend to stick closer to cotton than do the white operators. 

Farm earnings were much higher in 1918 than in 1913, apparently 
owing altogether to higher prices of farm products, increased pro- 
duction being a negligible factor. 

Average farm income — 


1913. 1918. 
White owners__-- $1,665 = $3, 711 
White tenants-__--_- 564 om 1,353 
Colored owners_- 805 1,778 oe 
Colored tenants__ 323 mm 843 
Average labor income— 
1913. 1918. | 
White owners___- $474 am $1,813 
White tenants__-. 505 a 1,232 = 
Colored owners_-_ 263 = 1,058 oom 
Colored tenants_-_ 290 ma 768 om 
Average per cent return on capital— 1913. 1918. 
White <owners_2 Sai #25) rent ase Doiiney Baia 7 1S 
Colored? ownérst 002 28d aay fear ia et r( 13:¢ 
Wandilords of white tenants eens eee 6.4 9.4 
Landlordsof colored tenants) fh saan ae 8.6 14.1 


E'stimated value of family living from farm (food, fuel, shelter), 
1918. (No data for 1913)— 


Wihite owners S3ens Sin) Beni Nee oe S716 mm 
Wehitetenmants sts 12: | peepee ineycenpetiagnye 560 wm 
Colored: OWES (ees are oe een pcp DOT mm 
Colored \tendnts sa Wiis A uaAR Ne Gy takers A34 ms 


Between 1913 and 1918 the average estimated value of real estate 
on the white-owner farms increased from $34 per acre to $53; the 
estimated farm capital from $17,020 per farm to°$27,118; the farm 
receipts from $4,793 to $8,415; the farm expenses from $3,128 to 
$4,704, and the estimated value of the farmer’s own labor from 
$476 to $644. 

For the colored tenants, the estimated capital increased from $475 
to $1,065; receipts from $922 to $1,842; expenses from $599 to $999; 
and the value of the farmer’s own labor from $198 to $367. The 
estimated capital of the landlord of the colored tenant increased from 
$2,719 per farm to $4,991, and his annual expense per tenant farm 
from $34 to $86. 

On farms of approximately the same size, and with approximately 
the same yield of cotton per acre, farm earnings were highest where 
the percentage of crop land in cotton was highest. | 
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The farmers who used the most man labor and the most mule 
labor per acre, and who applied the most fertilizer, as a rule got 


the highest yields and the largest net earnings. 
Average cost of producing cotton (per pound of lint) ; 
Cash, 7.5 cents. 
ETE HET ROL Other, 4.3 cents. 
Cash, 14.3 cents. 
Other, 8.9 cents. 
On farms of a given class or tenure, the cost of producing cotton 


per pound of lint decreased with increase of size of farm and yield 
per acre. 


1918____ 23.2 cents | 


raWi 


Cs i 
| 


RY 


Fig. 1.—Map showing location of Sumter County, Ga., where an analysis of the business 
of 554 farms was made for 1918 and of 550 farms for 1918. 


On farms with high yields, the cost of cotton per pound was gen- 
erally lower than on farms with low yields, though the cost per acre 
was higher. 

AREA STUDIED. 


Sumter County is in the southwestern part of Georgia (see fig. 1). 
Americus, the county seat; situated near the center of the county, is 
about 150 miles south of Atlanta, 185 miles west of Savannah. and 
95 miles north of the Florida State line. 

The county was laid out in 1831 from part of Lee County. The 
first inhabitants came mostly from the older districts of the State. 
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The population in 1910 was 29,092, of which 7,849 were white and 
21,243 were colored. In 1920 it was 29,640, of which 9,778 were 
white and 19,862 colored. The county in 1909 contained 291,840 
acres, of which 276,834 were in farms. There were 92,822 acres of 
cotton grown in the county in 1909 and 70.448 acres in 1919. The 
land was originally owned in very large tracts, but during recent 
decades many of these large plantations have been cut up, so that 
there now exist many small and medium-sized farms. 

The county is served by two railroads, which furnish very good 
transportation facilities. Practically all the main wagon roads of 
the county are in excellent condition. 


RAINE FAL 
INCHES 


MONTHLY RAINFALL AMERICUS, GA. 1913 AND 1918 [RAINFALL 
yn ech lama ec | 


ANNUAL aoe 45.06 /WN. 
AN. GROWING SEASON 227 DAYS 


ars eo 


ANNUAL RAINFALL $8.86 /N. 
| | | Am aRowine SEASON 30/ DAK aa 
ee ct : 


Fie. 2.—Monthly and annual rainfall at Americus, Ga., for 1913 and 1918, and the 
35-year average. Also the growing season in days from the last killing frost in the 
Spring to the first killing frost in the fall. 


wm Ff © © 


SOILS AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Sumter County les wholly within the Coastal Plain, its northern 
boundary being 28 miles south of the Piedmont line. 

The soils of greatest importance to agriculture include those de- 
rived from material washed down from the Piedmont Plateau and 
from soft limestone underlying all parts of the county. These soils 
represent 88.7 per cent of the land area of the county; and while 
ranging from light sands to heavy clays, are predominantly sandy. 
Some of these sand soils are of higher value than most sands, as 
they have retentive subsoils and produce good yields of many of the 
crops grown in the county.® 


3 Soil Survey, Sumter County, Ga., U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Field Operations 
of the Bureau of Soils, 1910. 
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The topography of the county varies from very rolling in the 
northern part of the county to gently rolling or flat in the southern 
part. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate is characterized by short, mild winters and long sum- 
mers with rather high humidity, but not extremely hot. The rainfall 
as recorded at Americus by the United States Weather Bureau was 
45.06 inches in 1913 and 48.86 inches in 1918, with an average of 47.88 
inches for the 35-year period from 1884 to 1918, inclusive. The 
length of growing season from last killing frost in spring to first 


UTILIZATION OF THE FARM LAND 
ON 


FARMS OPERATED BY WHITE OWNERS 
SUMTER CO.,GEORGIA; 1913 AND 1918 


ee CROP LAND (1-coTTon, 2.-CORN, 3.-SMALL GRAINS, 4.-OTHER crops ) 


SS PASTURE LAND, Y/// IDLE CROP LAND- WOODLAND. WASTELAND 


PERCENT 


Fic. 3.—Over 50 per cent of the farm land was used for growing crops each year. The 
greater part of the remainder lay as woodland. The acreage in cotton was reduced 
about one-third in 1918 and that of corn increased about one-third. The acreage in 
pasture in 1918 was about twice that of 1913. Thus more land was used for growing 
feed crops and for pasture for the increased amount of live stock in 1918. 


killing frost in fall and the distribution of rainfall by months are 
shown in figure 2. 


UTILIZATION OF THE LAND. 


The way the land on the Sumter County owner farms is utilized 
is shown in figure 3. Here are given the proportions of the farm 
land that were used for crops, for pasture, that lay as idle land, as 
woodland, and as waste land for the farms operated by white owners 
in 1913 and 1918. This figure also shows the proportions of the crop 
land that were used each year for growing cotton, corn, small grains, 
and other crops. Over 50 per cent of the total land area was used for 
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growing crops. Both crop area and woodland area showed slight 
decreases in 1918, the falling off being offset by an increase in pasture 
area. Woodland occupied 30 per cent of the total acreage in 1913 and 
28 per cent in 1918. 


FARM ORGANIZATION AND BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF FARMS.‘ 


Of the 534 farms from which data were obtained in 1913, 268 were 
operated by white owners, 31 by colored owners, 49 by white tenants, 
and 186 by colored tenants. Of the 550 farms in 1918, 280 were oper- 
ated by white owners, 48 by colored owners, 56 by white tenants and 
166 by colored tenants. “ Croppers” are not counted as tenants, but 
as farm laborers. 

The relative importance of the white and colored owner and ten- 
ant farms included in this study is shown in Plate I. From the 
standpoints of crop acreage and crop production the farms operated 
by white owners are of greater importance than indicated by the 


In order to present the data clearly, certain terms which will be used throughout the 
following discussion are here defined. It is important that the reader thoroughly under- 
stand these terms, as such understanding will materially assist in the interpretation of 
the results. 

Tilled area.—The number of acres of the farm devoted to raising crops. 

Owner.—The man who owns the farm or one hired in his stead. 

Tenant.—Locally known as “ renter.’’? One who operates land owned by somebody else, - 
furnishing all labor and equipment, directing operations, and paying rent in cash or a 
fixed amount of cotton. : 

Landlord.—The owner of a leased farm. 

Farm capital.—The value at the beginning of the farm year of all real estate, ma- 
chinery, live stock, and other property used to carry on the farm business. It includes 
the value of the farm dwelling, but not of the household furnishings. 

Receipts.—Proceeds from the sale of crops, the increase from stock, and the receipts 
from outside labor, rent of buildings, etc. The increase from stock is found by subtract- 
ing the sum of the amount paid for stock purchases and the inventory value at the be- 
ginning of the year from the sum of the receipts from stock products, sales of live stock, 
and the inventory value at the end of the year. If the value of crops or supplies on hand 
at the end of the year was greater than at the beginning, the difference is considered a 
receipt. 

Expenses.—Annual expenditures made in carrying on the farm business, including the 
value of the unpaid labor performed by members of the family and depreciation on build- 
ings and equipment. If the value of crops or supplies at the end of the year was less 
than at the beginning, this is considered an expense. Household or personal expenses are 
not included. 

Farm income.—The difference between receipts and expenses. It represents the net 
amount available for the farmer’s living above the value of family labor, provided he has 
no interest to pay on mortgages or other debts. 

Labor income.—The amount that the farmer has left for his labor after 7 per cent 
interest on the farm capital is deducted from the farm income. It represents what he 
has earned as a result of his year’s labor after the probable earning power of his invest- 
ment has been deducted. In addition to labor income, the farmer receives a house to 
live in, fuel (when cut from the farm), garden products, milk, butter, eggs, etc. A 
‘““minus’”’ labor income means that the farmer received no returns above food products, 
fuel, and house rent for his year’s labor, and that he lacked the amount indicated of pay- 
ing 7 per cent interest on the farm capital. 

Per cent return on capital.—The rate returned on the farm capital after the value 
of the farmer’s labor is deducted from the farm income. It represents what the capital 
earned after all expenses have been deducted and the farmer has received a fair wage 
for his labor. When the per cent return on the capital is preceded by the minus sign, 
it means that the farmer did not realize even fair wages for his own labor and manage- 
ment, thus leaving nothing for the earnings on the farm capital. 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE SEVERAL TENURES 
IN THIS STUDY 
SUMTER CO.,GEORGIA 
I913 AND 1918 


AS TO NUMBER OF FARMERS 
1913 1918 


WHITE OWNERS 
sob 


WHITE OWNERS 
517 


AS TO CROP ACREAGE 


1913 


WHITE OWNERS 


72% 


WHITE OWNERS 


WHITE OWNERS 


WHITE OWNERS 


WHITE TENANTS 


From the standpoints of crop acreage and production of cotton, the farms operated 
by white owners were of greater importance than was indicated by the number of 
farmers and those operated by colored tenants of less importance. Farms operated 
by white owners represented about one-half of the farms, but more than two-thirds 
of the crop acreage, and they produced almest three-fourths of the cotton. Farms 
operated by colored tenants represented about one-third of the farms, but only about 
one-sixth of the crop land, and they produced scarcely one-sixth of the cotton. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CROP ACREAGE 
WHITE OWNER FARMS 


SUMTER CO., GEORGIA, 1913 AND 1918 


PER CENT OF ACREAGE 
10 20 3 C) 50 


ie) 4 
2a ee Eee 


COWPEAS 

VELVET BEANS 

PEANUTS 

TOBACCO 

OTHER HAY. & i Mm =—SEFIRST CROP 
PASTURE CROPS : SECOND CROP 


SWEET POT CROPS INTERPLANTED 
RTOES WITH CORN 


SUGAR CANE 


SORGHUM 
WATERMELONS 


FRUIT AND NUTS 


GARDEN AND TRUCK 


UTILIZED FOR 
SECOND CROPS 
‘CROPS INTERPL’TED 
WITH CORN 


More than one-half of the crop acreage was planted to cotton in 1913 and more 
than one-third in 1918. In 1913 the acreage planted to corn was about two-thirds 
that planted to cotton, but in 1918 there was about an equal acreage of each crop. 
From 1913 to 1918 the acreage in oats was decreased and that of wheat and rye in- 
creased. About one farm in fifty was producing wheat in 1913 and two farms in three 
in 1918. The acreage planted to cowpeas, velvet beans, and peanuts was much greater 
in 1918 than in 1913. Most of the cowpeas and velvet beans and about one-half of the 
peanuts were grown interplanted with corn, er as second crops following small-grain 
crops; thus the acreage utilized for growing second crops and interplanted crops in 
1918 was greatly increased over that of 1913. : 
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number of farms, and those operated by colored tenants of less im- 
portance. While the farms operated by white owners represent about 
one-half of the total number of farms, they represent more than two- 
thirds of the crop land and they produce almost three-fourths of the 
cotton. The farms operated by colored tenants represent about one- 
third of all the farms, yet they represent only about one-sixth of the 
crop land and produce scarcely one-sixth of the cotton. 

The owner-operators include three classes, namely, the “straight 
owner,” or one owning all his farming land and having entire super- 
vision of it; “ owner renting additional,” or one operating his own 
land and also renting additional land which he operates along with 
his own land as one farm unit; and “owner with part rented out,” 
or one renting out part of his own land. Renting out a part of the 
farming land was practiced frequently by owners of the larger farms 
in order to shift a share of the responsibility and risk. The tenants 
furnished the working capital, performed all the labor, and gave the 
owners a fixed amount of lint cotton or very rarely a stipulated cash 
rent, or a fixed share of the crops, for the use of the land. The farms 
operated by tenants were comparatively small, but some of the farms 
operated by owners comprised thousands of acres. 

In the operation of these larger farms two distinct methods of em- 
ploying the necessary labor have been developed, namely, (1) the 
wage-hand system, and (2) the share-cropper system.® 

Table 2 shows the percentage of the total crop acreage grown by 
wage labor and that by share-cropper labor. There was a tendency in 
1918 to grow more of the crops by the latter system than by the 
former, primarily on account of the difficulty in getting men to work 
as wage hands. 

Operating the large farms entirely with wage labor is a serious 
task that only the exceptional farmer will undertake. It is about as 
profitable and less hazardous to employ both wage hands and share- 
croppers and also rent out a part of the crop land. The scarcity of 
efficient labor willing te work for wages is a limiting factor in this re- 
gard. The negroes, in general, seem to prefer the share-of-crops sys- 
tem, not only because it gives a measure of independence, but also be- 
cause it gives an opportunity for the employment of the entire family. 

Under the wage-hand system the laborers live on the farms and are 
usually furnished rations in addition to a stipulated cash wage for 
about seven months of the year. During the harvesting season they 
work as day laborers or contract laborers. Other members of the 
laborer’s family are usually employed during the earlier part of the 


66 


6In this bulletin share croppers have not been included as tenants but are included as 
laborers. It should be noted that in this the practice of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
has not been followed. In the census figures the share croppers are counted as tenants. 
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season as day laborers for chopping, hoeing, etc., and during the 
cotton-picking season as contract laborers. 7 

The share croppers also live on the farms, but they assume responsi- 
bility for all the labor on the crops they grow. As pay for the labor 
they usually receive one-half of the crops, less one-half the expense 
for fertilizer and ginning, while the operator furnishes all capital, 
pays all expenses other than those paid by the cropper, and has full 
supervision of the business. Because the share cropper furnishes 
little but labor he bears a close relation to the wage hand, the only 
difference being that he receives a share of the crops for his services 
instead of cash wages. In this study the value of the croppers’ share 
of crops, less the expense paid by the croppers, has been counted as a 
labor expense to the farm operator. This was found the more feasible 
method because the farm operator’s own labor, his buildings, equip- 
ment, mules, and cash outlay are for the production of both wage 
and cropper crops. Included in this study were 17 plantations in 1913 
and 14 in 1918 which were operated by managers hired to assume 
entire management and direction of the farm operations, instead of 
the owners. These farms were larger than. the average; 12 of them 
in 1913 and 10 in 1918 had over 450 acres of tilled land. The man- 
agers of these farms were considered in place of the owners, thereby 
making the farms comparable with others of similar size. 


SIZE OF FARMS. 


The white farmers, as a rule, operated the large farms. (See Table 
1.) One out of every five had over 250 acres of tilled land, as against 
one in 50 of the colored farmers. More than one-half of the white 
farmers, but less than one-fourth of the colored farmers, had over 
100 acres of crops. More than one-half of the owners, but less than 
one-fourth of the tenants, had over 100 acres of crops. 


TABLE 1—WSize of farms operated by white and colored owners and tenants, 
Sumter County, Ga., 1913-19184 


Number of farms under each size-group. 


Year. [50 tilled] 51to | 101 to | 151to | 251to | Over fale 
acres 100 150 250 450 450 SS: 

or tilled | tilled | tilled | tilled | tilled 

under. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 


Wihiteowners.. 2-527 Se eee cere 1913 36 64 56 47 30 35 268 
1918 37 83 43 50 32 35 280 
Wihite-tenantse2s- 22 ee ss cae ke lf 1913 17 17 10 3 2. | $e2 Se 49 
1918 10 23 12 6 Ge) ees 56 
Colored/OWneIs2o) 32 tee. pee sonson = 1913 3 13 6 5 3 1 31 
1918 9 20 ti 9 2 1 48 
Colored*tenants) + . 22s ee sae 1913 96 68 18 4f|. Bibs eo ek 186 
1918 62 69 26 8 A i ee 166 
eae eRe NN a nl a a) eee 


1 Since the farms in this area show a wide range in size and a wide variation in the proportion of the total 
area in woodland and crop land, the number of acres of tilled land was found a better measure of the size 
of business than that of the total farm area. In all tables in this bulletin where the farms are grouped by 
size the acres of tilled land are used as the basis. 
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No striking change in this respect took place in the period between 
1913 and 1918. That fewer farms were operated by colored tenants 
in 1918 than in 1918, as shown in the table, should not be construed 
to mean that colored tenants are on the decrease; it happened that 
fewer of such operators were visited in 1918 than in 1912. For the 
same reason it should not be understood that the number of colored 
tenants operating farms of 50 tilled acres or under, is decreasing. 


CROPS GROWN. 


The long growing season, together with other favorable conditions, 
enables the farmers of this area to grow a large variety of crops, and 
in many cases to use the land for more than one crop during the year. 
Table 2 shows the relative importance of the many crops grown, in 
point of area occupied. Cotton and corn were the only crops grown 
occupying over 10 per cent of the crop area. Comparing 1913 and 
1918, the areas of cotton and oats were decreased, while those of corn 
and other crops of significance were increased. There was a big 
increase in 1918 over 1913 in the area used for second crops and for 
interplanted crops, especially on the white-owner farms, where the 
second crop was increased from 7 to about 10 per cent, and the inter- 
planted corn acreage from 5 per cent to 30. (See also Plate II.) 

From the standpoint of the utilization of labor it would seem that 
the change in organization that has been brought about is an im- 
portant advantage. The decreased acreage of cotton and the in- 
creased acreage of corn, small grains, peanuts, velvet beans, and hay 
allows a better distribution of labor through the summer months and 
the increase in live stock, especially hogs, aids materially in supply- 
ing productive labor for other periods of the year. The change, 
however, has not materially decreased the amount of labor necessary 
per farm, the average months of labor per farm on the white-owner 
farms in 1913 being 95 and in 1918, 91. 


COTTON. 


Cotton was, of course, the crop of greatest importance, occupying 
a larger acreage than any other crop, both in 1913 and in 1918, but 
with a large reduction in 1918 from 1913, namely 33 per cent by 
white owners and 20 per cent by colored tenants. This change is 
attributable to several influences, prominent among which were the 
invasion of the bollweevil, the increased cost of labor and materials 
in producing cotton with an uncertainty of price, and an improved 
outlook for the profitable production of corn, peanuts, and hogs. 

The bollweevil appeared in Sumter County in 1915, but up to and 
including 1918 the damage had been much less than had been suffered 
in many other cotton-growing sections. The farmers’ estimates in 
1918 as to the reduction in yields on account of bollweevil ranged 
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from none to one-third. That is to say, many of the farms had thus 
far not been infested with this pest, while others had suffered serious 
loss. The data obtained by the Bureau of Crop Estimates showed 
that for the State of Georgia as a whole the loss due to the bollweevil 
in 1913 was only one-tenth of 1 per cent, while in 1918 it was 11 per 
cent 


TABLE 2.—Percentage utilization of crop land, Sumter County, Ga., 5384 farms 
in 1913 and 550 in 1918. 


White owners. | White tenants. | Colored owners. | Colored tenants. 


1913 1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 


Num beror farmis.<22 0224 2C hee es - 8 268 280 49 56 31 48 186 166 
Cropiactes per tarm s. ososeeneae eee 179 181 85 102 107 111 59 72 


Per cent of crop area. 


Cotton: 
IDITSECLOP sess ce ence 56. 8 37.1 63.3 44.6 61.6 47.9 65.5 52.4 
Second cropissses) 2 eases Alba Papa 2 Jal ral Sick S| beh See anes oe 
Interplantedeiecees Sos eee esl ae eee 1 es ah Ace Sais Na oa Sa Fa aes 8 pie US ee a eet te 
Corn for grain: 
BIT SCOP sacce ee ee eee 28. 0 36.7 26.3 39.3 29.6 40.0 26.9 36. 4 
SCCONG CrOp: fick oc Peele eee 1 £2 ag ea teas aE BAe Sasa i Be ol 
Inter planted f.eccce eons oe ee ee DQ ieee a een Ue cn ae Re ee Bye) gid eee fs ls 
Oats for grain: First crop...........-. 9.3 8.3 5.4 4.4 3.1 3.1 2.6 3.1 
Wheat for grain: First crop.......... oak 3.6 Sil 3.2 1 226) aero 2.0 
Rye for grain: First crop-.........--: sal AO | Sree ees JT LEC R REE eS ES ES Eee 
Cowpea seed: Second crop...........|......-- 1 DAG fee ona tea cayed cen 1.4 a2 1 
Peanuts for market: 
TSE CROP Sree errant ae eee 5D AQ eee. 4.4 38 1.6 A} 1.4 
Second Crop ys ee eee eee eee eee ACs Palearts Oa 2 “3 ALS SESS. SAE ee 
Imterplanteds: soe mene pene ellic mem ten fOr ieee an (ER ee ete Pree ver is| |Meat een |S eee il oc 
Hay and annual pasture: 
Cowpeas— 
Mb) OR Ns oecnssaceceacanenne 1.0 .6 3 2 4 a7) 55) 4 
Secondicro pees eee ees 5.8 8.8 5.5 5.0 3.1 3.9 1.6 4.4 
Interplanted...............-- 4.2 8.9 50 8.7 8.1 15.4 3.6 7.4 
Velvet beans— 
iTS Chops sae eee. eee (4) (2 resete See | Se eee Spee e aee ae eee eRe an (4) 
Secondkcropy ee eee (1) (2) ee os aT as eee ee | a | 
Interplanted ys) nase ees NGS eauescon 113 sto iol ee eee Wa Ohad I as 5.4 
Peanuts— 
MIESECLOD Eee eee ees 1.0 1.4 1.3 1.2 4 -8 AS) 1.4 
Second crop eee a9 sa 5B BOE es all sit Ce 
Interplanted. {a a .9 DRAW EE es 2.0 1 PB) 1 Led: 
Total hay and annual pasture— 
(MITStiCrOpie ee eee eee 3.7 3.6 3.4 1.9 3.6 2.6 3.0 2.9 
Secondicropat ae 6.7 9.2 (ets 5.4 3.5 4.6 2.0 5.0 
interplantede ies eases: pal 26.9 59 22.5 8.8 22.3 3.9 14.0 
Sugar cane and sorghum for sirup: 

EVES GCLO Dis is. os ere eee ee -3 -4 577 sO 4 .5 4 4 
Sweet potatoes: First crop..........- 483 ao =O 6 aD -6 ts) SU 
Watermelons: First crop............. BY x2 yl Ae oi a2 3 2 
Castor beanss WIrst CrOP is ccc c cers ccc | eee eee ee ere eee Nee alee I Pet sp etc | alt 
FLODACCO:WHITSE.CLOPe Sake ees Sere oe |e secon aidis(he ot Pa cee. Pe eae eee See eee eee 
Fruit and nuts: First crop........... 1 Ya yi bse es BNA CE ae ha HANES ee ee eee 
Garden and truck: First crop......:. .9 .8 M7 5 |: 6 5 6 4 

mo Jee SS SS EEE EEE SS EE 
Grown by wage labor:2 

BIT STCLOPs niet enisera cee nicicore 52.9 51.8 71.3 62.0 69.9 70.5 90.7 87.6 
SeCCONGICLOD epeeeeete een roee 6.9 9.7 10.1 6.4 4.3 5.8 OI) 5.2 
HTiFeRplanteGeerr pm meee ne ence. 4.9 17.4 5 16.1 8.4 18.7 3.9 12.6 

Grown by cropper labor: 
HitstiCrope sore eres oe ce eto 47.1 48.2 28. 7 38.0 30.1 29.5 9.3 12.4 
Second crop aeae se eee eee cise alone 2 ED Ale eres AER pk ees 44) tii sl aceeeeee 
imterplanted eee ememenee ccc ccec AD 1QRGH| VT aeee ce 6.4 4 Gast | Re rt 1.4 

Total: 

BITSTCLO Deen eamiee cieeeencee 100.0} 100.0} 100.0; 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
SECOMGICLOP eeeeeeemecce oe 6.9 9.9 10.2 6.4 4.3 6.2 2e2 a 
Iimterplamtedmes semen. secs 5.1 30.0 5) 22.5 8.8 22.8 3.9 14.0 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
2 Including crops grown by the farmers’ own labor and that of his family. 


toy 
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Tenants stuck closer to cotton than owners. The tenants applied 
their labor and capital to the production of that crop with which 
they were most familiar and had had the most experience, naturally 
feeling that they could ill afford to experiment with new systems 


and practices. 
CORN. 


Corn was second only to cotton in acreage and was the principal 
grain feed. It was also quite extensively used as a family food. 
Comparing owner and tenant farms, the relation of the corn area 
to the crop acreage, as a whole, did not vary materially in 1918 from 
1913. The variation is shown in a comparison of years rather than 
of tenures. In 1913 there was about one-half as much land in corn 
as in cotton, while in 1918 there was practically as much land in 
the one as in the other on the white-owner farms, and about three- 
fourths as much on the farms of the other groups. 


SMALL-GRAIN CROPS. 


The small-grain crops (oats, wheat, and rye), taken together, were 
next to corn in first-crop acreage. Of these oats occupied by far the 
greatest acreage. The colored tenants devoted little attention to 
the production of oats, many of them having but small patches. 
The tendency in 1918 on both owner and tenant farms was toward 
a reduction in the oat acreage. It is the general practice in this area 
to harvest the oats and feed them in the sheaf, although some are 
thrashed before being fed. Occasionally oats were harvested for 
hay, but not over 10 per cent at most of the acreage was handled in 
this way. | 

Of the 534 farms studied in 1913 only 15 were producing wheat, 
while in 1918 7 out of every 10 farms were producing wheat. Wheat 
was grown more frequently by owners than by tenants. The acreage 
devoted to wheat was usually small, the main object being to grow © 
the crop for flour. About 30 per cent of the farms growing wheat 
in 1918 sold a share of the crops, but 68 per cent of the sales were 
less than 50 bushels per farm. The farms growing wheat in 1913 had 
from 1 to 5 acres, with an average of only 3 acres per farm. In 1918 
the acreage per farm ranged from 1 to 80 acres, and averaged 6.25 
acres. Only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the entire crop land on owner 
or tenant farms was in wheat in 1913, and over 2 per cent in 1918. 
Undoubtedly one of the outstanding reasons for the increased wheat 
acreage was the difficulty of obtaining flour through the war period. 
It would seem probable, however, that, in view of the change in 
organization making more of the crop acreage available for grain 
crops, wheat should continue to hold a more important place than in 
the past. 
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There was an increase in the number of farmers raising rye in 
1918 as compared with 1913, but, with this increase, only 1.1 per cent 
of the crop area in 1918 on the white-owner farms was in rye. AI- 
though a part of the rye was harvested for grain, it was used more 
frequently for winter and early spring pasture. 


COWPEAS. 


Cowpeas have an important place in the cropping system of Sum- 
ter County. The fact is they can be made to fit advantageously into 
almost any cropping system as a first crop, as a second crop, or as 
an intertilled crop. Furthermore, cowpeas may be used for hay, for 
seed, or for pasture, or in combination with velvet beans, sorghum, 
or other crops for a hay or grazing crop. Being a leguminous crop 
which succeeds on practically all soils in this area, the cowpea plays 
an important part in adding nitrogen to the soil and improving its 
mechanical condition. : 

In 1913 the cowpea was the crop most generally used as a second 
crop, following small grains and for planting with corn. In 1918 
its use in this way was even more pronounced. 

Cowpeas occupied 11 per cent of the crop area on white-owner farms 
in 1913, and 18 per cent in 1918. They were seldom grown as a first 
crop, about one-half of the acreage being grown after small grains 
and harvested for hay; the other half being interplanted with corn, 
some of the seed being picked, and the rest of the seed and the vmes 
left on the ground for pasture or to be plowed under. White owners 
devoted the most attention to the cowpea. 


VELVET BEANS. 


The velvet bean is one of the most important crops of recent intro- 
duction in this area and is becoming well established in the cropping 
system. It yields well and may be utilized in a number of ways. It 
was used as an annual green manure crop, as a seed crop, as a hay 
crop, and as a fall and winter pasture crop. Probably the two most 
important uses of the velvet bean here were as a grazing crop for cattle 
and hogs during the fall and winter months and as a soil improver. 
It is usually grown in combination with corn or other crops. When 
the velvet bean is pastured practically all the material in the crop is 
returned to the soil and its value as a means of maintaining or increas- 
ing crop yields is becoming well recognized in this area. 

In 1913 only 4 out of 534 farmers were growing velvet beans, while 
in 1918 348 out of 550 farmers were growing them. They were more 
generally grown by white farmers than by colored farmers. Prac- 
tically all the velvet beans grown were planted with corn and pas- 
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tured, although many farmers picked part or all of the pods. In 


1918 almost 50 per cent of the corn acreage on the white-owner farms 
was interplanted with velvet beans, while not over 15 per cent of 
the colored tenants were following this practice. The colored own- 
ers interplanted a much larger proportion of their corn acreage to 
cowpeas than to velvet beans, 


PEANUTS. 


During the past few years the changes in economic conditions have 
been very favorable to the increased production of peanuts. In 19138 
practically all the peanuts were used for stock feeding, but since that 
time conditions have changed so as to make them of more value as 
a feed crop, owing to the increased production of hogs, and of much 
greater importance as a cash crop. When the crop is grazed off, it 
aids in maintaining soil fertility. 

In 1913 less than 2 per cent of the crop land was planted to pea- 
nuts, and the peanuts were used almost entirely for feed. At that 
time about one-half the peanuts were grown as first crop and one- 
half planted with corn. In 1918 some 10 per cent of the crop land 
was planted to peanuts on the white-owner farms and from ¢ to 8 
per cent under the other tenures. Over one-half of these were grown 
as first crop and most of the others planted with corn. A few were © 
erown as a second crop, following the small grain. The increase in 
importance of this crop as a cash crop is indicated by the sales of 
peanuts in 1918. On the white-owner farms such sales amounted to 
$2 per farm in 1913 and $352 in 1918. About one-half of the peanut 
acreage in 1918 was sold as cash crop; the remainder was used as 
feed for hogs. 


HAY AND PASTURE CROPS. 


Cowpeas, velvet beans, and peanuts, previously discussed sepa- 
rately, made up 95 per cent of the acreage in hay and pasture crops, 
the greater part of which were grown as second crop after small 
grains, or planted with other crops usually corn. Small acreages of a 
number of other crops, such as oats, wheat, rye, sorghum, corn, millet, 
rape, and crab grass, were also used by some of these farmers for 
these purposes. 

OTHER CROPS. 


Sugar cane, sweet potatoes, and watermelons, raised mainly for 
farm and home use, together occupied about 1 per cent of the total 
crop area. There was a small increase in the acreage of these crops 
in 1918, particularly among the white farmers. Sweet potatoes were 
in particular favor for finishing hogs, because they produce more 
solid meat than equal areas of peanuts. 
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A number of farmers devoted small acreages to sorghum in both 
1913 and 1918. In 1913 sorghum was used almost exclusively as a 
feed crop, but in 1918 the crop from 29 per cent of the acreage was 
made into sirup. 

No tobacco was reported in 1913, but in 1918 tobacco was reported 
on 5 white-owner farms. One farm had 25 acres in tobacco, and 
each of the others less than 10 acres. The yield per acre ranged from 
500 pounds to almost 900 pounds, averaging about 700 pounds. 


GARDEN AND TRUCK CROPS. 


Most of the farmers had small areas in garden or truck for family 
use and for supplying the hired labor. The average acreage in garden 
and truck for any farm was less than 1 per cent of the total crop 
acreage, and showed but little variation. More croppers had gar- 
dens in 1918 than in 1913. In fact, some farmers had come to require 
their croppers to grow a part or all of their own vegetables, in order 
to limit their need for credit and give them a better chance of break- 
ing even should the boll weevil or other conditions cause heavy losses. 


SECOND CROPS. 


In 1918 much more of the crop land was used for growing second 
crops or interplanted crops than in 1913. It is not thought that the 
longer growing season of 1918 was an important factor in increasing 
the acreage of second crops and interplanted crops, because this 
change seems to be in entire harmony with the other changes in the 
organization of these farms. The greatest increase in utilizing the 
land for this purpose was among the white owners. Furthermore, 
the greater part of such crops was grown on land operated by wage 
labor. This is in harmony with other changes in the farm organiza- 
tion for the several tenures. White owners showed the greatest 
tendency toward live-stock farming, consequently, more feed crops 
were required on their farms than on those of other classes. 


CROPS INTERPLANTED WITH CORN. 


It has been pointed out that cotton and oats were the two more 
important crops that show a decreased acreage in comparing the 
results of 1913 and 1918. Those showing considerable increases were 
corn, wheat, cowpeas, velvet beans, and peanuts. 

One of the very important changes in farm practice noted is the 
tendency to interplant more of the corn acreage with velvet beans, 
cowpeas, and peanuts. The growing of some leguminous crop be- 
tween the rows of intertilled crops, such as corn or cotton, affords 
the simplest system of growing crops for soil improvement. It is 
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an inexpensive and easy means of increasing crop yields, as well as 
crop acreages; and undoubtedly this practice will be, and should be, 


followed in greater measure on many farms in this area. Corn lends 
itself to the practice of interplanting better than any other crop 
common to this area. (See Table 3.) 


TABLE 3.—Percentage of corn acreage interplanted with other crops, Sumter 
County, Georgia, 1918, 550 farms. 


Per cent of corn acreage interplanted with— 


Per 
Acres Velvet cent of 
in corn Wola! vor Cow- | beans, qeeae - 
per % - eans | beans | peas | cow- 
farm. Velvet || Cow Pea and and and | peas, | Total. atOE 
beans. | peas. | nuts. inter- 
cow- | pea- pea- and inuited 
peas. | nuts. | nuts. | pea- P 
nuts. 
White owners: 
Wage corn!..... 35 40 17 2 U 9 1 1 77 23 
Cropper corn.... 34 28 22 3 5 4 1 1 64 36 
Total corn....-. 69 35 20 2 6 6 1 1 71 29 
White tenants: | 
Wage corn !..... 26 25 26 6 2 3 1 (Ae Oa 63 37 
Cropper corn.... 15 31 10 dea erecta SerGetrsedl nceaseas| ln eeceineses 42 58 
Total corn..... 41 27 20 4 1 2 La cee 55 45 
Colored owners: 
Wage corn!..... 33 12 35 5 3 2 Lae 61 39 
Cropper corn.... 12 2 CSO | APs es alee ded eve aint techn KBR a oe 39 61 
Total corn...--. 45 10 35 4 2 1 Sill epee oe 55 45 
[ae Se ee et 
Colored tenants: 
Wage corn!..... 23 13 20 3 2 lt el eae 40 60 
Cropper corn.... 3 16 16 Ds fet derened bets ener DAG eet | ac 33 67 
Total corn..... 26 14 20 2 1 1 De gest a 39 61 


1 Wage corn is that grown by wage hands and by the farmer and his family. 


In 1918, 35 per cent of the corn acreage of the white owners was 
interplanted with velvet beans, 20 per cent with cowpeas, and 16 per 
cent with other crops, making in all 71 per cent of the corn area 
interplanted with other crops. The white tenants and colored owners 
each interplanted 55 per cent of the corn acreage with other crops, 
while the colored tenants utilized only 39 per cent of the corn area for 
these crops. Velvet beans were used more extensively on the owner 
farms than on the tenant farms. 


CROP YIELDS. 


Cotton, the small grains, cowpea hay, and cane sirup gave lower 
yields in 1918 than in 4913, corn about the same yields each year, and 
peanuts and sweet potatoes higher yields in 1918 than in 1913. Asa 
rule, the wage land returned higher yields than the cropper land. 
(See Table 4.) 

74881 ° —22——_2 
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TapLtE 4.—Yield per acre of the principal crops, Sumter County, Georgia, 534 
farms in 19138 and 550 in 1918. 


White White All white Colored Colored All colored 
owners. tenants. farmers. owners. tenants. farmers. 


1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 


Cotton grown by wage 
LapOnaensase pounds lint... 

Cotton grown by share-crop- 
per labor. .-.pounds lint... 


All cotton..... do.... 


Corn grown by wage labor, 
bushelSi.2 8. spew ew eae 
Corn grown by share-crop- 


per labor....-.. bushels. - 8 8 
Allcorn....... do... 10 9 9 

Oatss ents rem oan do 12 13 11 
Wihea ticity ccseausecec do.... 6 8 7 
Cowpea hay......... tons. . -50 | .58 -ol 
Reanutseesesenen eens Gos e 5 ; 11 | .13 14 

e pHObDaCCOR As 2 ae pounds..|...... 1 at eA | (en ype ae 70 lee BO a | ee Pete les solo Els oom oc 
Cane sirup.......- gallons. . 102 | 127 102 
102 75 104 


Sweet potatoes. ... bushels. . 


In considering the wide difference in yield when comparing the 
various classes of farms shown in the table or when comparing the 
wide range on individual farms within any one class, many factors 
should be taken into account, some of which, because of lack of data, 
can not yet be properly weighed. While there is no great difference 
in the quality of soil of the various farms throughout this area, 
there has long been wide variation in the farm practice followed for 
soil improvement. Some farms have been operated year after year 
with little or no attention to fertility maintenance and are at this 
time in a very low state of productivity. Keeping up the produc- 
tiveness of these farms is a problem of much importance and one 
which is obviously receiving increased attention. The farmers of 
this area have to depend mainly upon growing crops for supplying 
organic matter, which is vitally important in maintaining the pro- 
ductiveness of these lands. With the long growing season a large 
quantity of organic matter is required each year. Many of the soils 
also lose considerable from erosion unless they are protected. By 
plowing under cotton stalks and cornstalks and leguminous crops, 
together with the aid of fertilizer, the more progressive farmers are 
keeping their land in a comparatively high state of fertility. The 
farmers that were found conserving manure, plowing under legu- 
minous crops to supply vegetable matter, using a good application of 
fertilizer, and practicing the best tillage methods were the ones 
realizing the better yields and the higher returns. 

Both white owners and colored renters used less fertilizer per crop 
acre in 1918 than in 1913 on cotton as well as on other crops, and, 
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as already pointed out, they had lower yields of cotton. However, 
when the farms are classified in groups upon the basis of fertilizer 
application a definite relation between the amount of fertilizer ap- 
plied and yields returned each year is apparent. The quantity of 
fertilizer used per acre was reduced 37 per cent. (See Table 5.) 


TABLE 5.—Amount of fertilizer applied per crop acre and yield of cotton and 
corn, Sumter County, Ga. 


Fertilizer | Yield per acre. | 
| 


F ‘ Per cent 
Number | applied Tilled 
Fertilizer applied. of er ; acres | ee 5 ae 
farms. |cropacre.| aan ; Corn. |Pe farm. | capital. 

By white owners, 1913: Pounds. | Pounds. | Bushels. | 

200 pounds and less......... 37 171 228 12 157 | $20 4.4 

201-300 pounds............. 78 257 258 13 186 | 250 5.8 

301-400 pounds. -............ 69 350 285 14 192 | 428 6.5 

401-500 pounds. -........... 43 443 314 17 337 739 6.3 

Over 500 pounds............ 41 620 339 18 315 | 1,108 (ets 
By white owners, 1918: 

100 pounds and less......-... 47 64 211 12 133 | 914 8.5 

a0) E2010) oXeyb halo 119 153 232 13 185 | 841 9.2 

201-300 pounds. ............ 62 243 260 14 257 | 2,270 9.6 

301-400 pounds. -.......-... 28 357 267 15 383 | 3,777 | 13.1 

Over 400 pounds............ 24 525 305 20 318] 4,921 | 15.4 
By colored tenants, 1913: | 

200 pounds and less......... 47 155 172 8 61 | 214 yak enero 

201-300 pounds 22. -2.2.....- 86 250 203 8 54 | Bp ae eens Ge 

Over 300 pounds............ 53 350 250 11 67 | MASI |S SMe ry Soe 
By colored tenants, 1918: | 

100 pounds and less......... 29 79 | 154 8 | UU (ie ese ceases 

101-200 pounds. .........2. 2 90 151 181 11} 73 (et, 066:|5 Sse 

Over 200 pounds............ | 47 249 230 12 | WMG | Soy 3) 428) Ie So ahs 5 

| | | | 


One of the reasons for the lighter applications of fertilizer in 
1918 was the higher cost per ton, but even with the advance in price 
the heavier applications seem to have brought profitable gains, as 
indicated by the higher average labor incomes and higher per cent 
returned on capital of the farms making the heavier applications of 
fertilizer. 

In case of the owners shown in this table, however, it should not 
be inferred that this entire increase in labor income is due to in- 
creased application of fertilizer, for it will be observed that. those 
farms applying the larger amount of fertilizer are the larger farms, 
and for this reason alone would naturally be expected to return the 
larger labor incomes. It undoubtedly is true that a number of fac- 
tors aided in returning the higher labor incomes, but the fact that 
the better farmers do use the larger applications of fertilizer would 
seem to justify the practice. 

For comparison of the yields of the more important crops grown 
in Sumter County with those for the entire State, and to aid in 
determining the relation of the yields in 1913 and 1918 to those of 
other years, crop yields for the State of Georgia, as reported by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, are shown for the 10-year period 1911 
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to 1920. (See Table 6.) The yield of cotton in 1913 was very close 
to that of the State average for the five-years 1911 to 1915, but the 
yield for 1918 was much above that of the average for the five-year 
period 1916 to 1920. The average yield for the latter five-year 
period fell more than 20 per cent below that of the former. The 
yield per acre of cotton for Georgia in 1913 is given at 82.6 per cent 
of normal, and in 1918 at 71.11 per cent. The losses from normal 
yield for each year are assigned to causes shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 6.—Yields of the more important crops in Georgia, 1911-1920. 


[Data from Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


o-year 5-year 

1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | aver-| 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | aver- 

age. age. 

Cotton! =.--ee == pounds..| 240; 159} 208} 239} 189] 207] 165} 173] 190] 152] 138 164 
Come. sane secs « bushels. . 16 14 16 14 15 15 16 16 15 14 15 15 
OQais eens steeeneees do... 22 21 22 20 20 21 20 16 20 20 21 19 
Wiieateo scien do 12 | i pe LP a il 11 11 8 10 10 10 10 
ven a ee do 10 | O75 03) 9 10 8 9 9 10 | 9 
[EES 7 Se em = eee tons../ 1.35 | 1.35 | 1.40 | 1.35 | 1.15 | 1.32 | 1.15 | 1.03 | 1.24 | 1.10 | 1.15] 1.13 
Reanuts..2- 285-5. bushels. .|...... [ae Paes e Bees Fae eee Ree | Race ees 28 25| 34] 129 
Sweet potatoes....... do...) 80; 90) 87| 85] 85| 85] 80) 93] 92) 92] 93 90 


1 Three-year average. 


TABLE 7.—Causes assigned for subnormal yield of cotton in Georgia in 1913 
and 1918 (normal assumed to be probable yield under favorable conditions). 


[Data from Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


1913 1918 

Percent of normal yield?:!2 2440. ss20g32 RE. RE A ee | 82.60 | 71.11 
Percent Otloss: 3. be teh sees ot ee we se ace a eee = eee ae eee 17. 40 | 28. 89 
Per cent of loss due to adverse weather conditions. ...............-.---.-..---.------ | 14.20 11. 89 
MehCienPMOIStMTO 2 Sos eee ee ee Soe ee eat Ree ee eae ee nee Se eee neers 8. 80 7.10 
IDAXCESSIVE INOISEUTES S522 eos shee Seo ea ee ee a ee eee eee 70 | 1.38 
WlOGdS: sa2 ee ee ei a See he ee en eee ch ere - 40 | 14 

TOS Ts ee eee eee ee eae eee ee eS sete eae Se eee eee see 1.10 | ae | 
ee ee oe a eee eres ee neys Ae opine Ia es SS SS OR oS aee oats ese ee sae 60 | as 
Hot winds Ss a ss a a ee a ER Soe Re 1 EY Ay 
SLOUMS? 3. ss. ook ah ce oe oe Se tee ws we EE ee eee See eee 20 38 
INOLSpecified on. oe oa SSE IIS Sada cae e tose ee ee ae ie e See eae 10! LARS oe 
Per-cent'oi loss. due to diseases: 2% . SSS Jaane be ae EA ES oe ee eee ee ee 80 3.34 
BUSH Gs to bs cos. os FR See oon Bh Se aS aa ae hin ee aaa dee aes ee EE cep SECS] seen see = 40 
IS bee oes oe Se hcin a wis a 5 Sas Sem So ance aioe aie oiec EIS ree eae le ae ac Gas Se eee See 1. 58 
Hot A 2 Ee tate Ee. Te eee. eee 30_ si 2 o38 
Waltse. S55 os - oan ee Soe Sos ose Soins oe Bae en eee Se ae eee 5 ee eee eI eee ers} 
INGUSPeeMiCUss-o-c25525- 2 one sae see es hoon es See ee eee ee ee eee eee aoe 50 13 
Pereent ol lesSaue TOINSeCCUDESIS: =o he ooo LS Ae eae ee ee eee 1.30 12. 87 
ATINYEW OLIN 22 oot ae soa cscs cece t Ses Seen cece me eS eeehe + ao aee eee eee tae Cee 340 22 eee 
Boellworms= > 2 one eae Se CEE Oe. SaaS Se SO sn ae See een . 80 1.14 

Boll weevile-nt x. See see nod SSAA eS eee oe eee - 10 | 10. 7 
CATER AO) ed Ee pen nl ee 9 ee en apne «See Oe Pe ee wae 0 tes eee 
Redspiders. Ao 2 ts se cs ese sce. ook e SRI. SSSR SE ee ERE Ee ee . 98 
Chinch bigs. 2 4p cts o8 a = «te ose oe 2 So Fhe ee he ee on ce ee ee . 02 
INGLSPOCIOd so eee Santee nee noe canes pees cae ae eee Ek se eee Re Reem «cet MOSS ae 
Percent ofioss dub'tedelectivesced: 223... 33. 21 Sto SEE Be 550) Fett 
Percent ofioss due toouner causes.) 32 3 8 oe ee ee . 50 | . 60 
Per cent of loss due t6 tmknown causes... 05. an. ee .10 | .19 
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Comparing Tables 4 and 6, it appears that Sumter County had a 
better yield of cotton than the State average, and a poorer yield of 
hay. The fact that Sumter County produces better yields of cotton 
than many other areas of the State is evidence that cotton should 
have an important place in the organization of Sumter County farms 
as long as cotton production is profitable in the State. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FARM RECEIPTS. 


Changes of considerable importance in the distribution of farm 
receipts took place from 1913 to 1918. Cotton with seed is of course 
the outstanding cash enterprise. Few other enterprises contributed 
as much as 5 per cent during either year, and most of them only 1 
per cent or less. ‘There was, however, a decline in the relative returns 
from cotton in 1918, and a noticeable increase in returns from pea- 
nuts, corn, and live stock, especially hogs. 

Comparing the 1913 and 1918 results, the decrease in the receipts 
from cotton and the increase in corn, peanuts, and live stock were 
apparently due more to the change in farm organization, whereby 
the cotton enterprise was decreased and the other enterprise in- 
creased, than to changes in price relations. The details of these 
changes in farm receipts on farms operated by owners and tenants 
are shown in Table 8, while figure 4 represents graphically the dis- 
tribution of farm receipts on the white-owner farms. 
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TABLE 8.—Average distribution of receipts on farms, Sumter County, Ga., 534 
farms in 1918 and 550 in 1918. 


Tenant farms. 


Owner farms. 


Farm. Tenant. Landlord. 
1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 
WHITE FARMERS. 
INjcrit Or OL TAGS eo ate sie eeepc eer 280 4 56 49 56 49 56 
Average receipts per IONE De Bon ooeGe $8,415 | $1,971 | $4,011 | $1,580 | $3,222 $394 $905 
Per cent of receipts from— 
IGF OOMOW Son oosaGsosseobosuadee 62.0 76.9 68.8 71.3 61.5 98. 7 85. 8 
Cotton seed et): 22s. SRO 4sS eee. 11.4 12.1 13.7 15.1 17.0 43 .3 
Motalicottoness esa. oa. 222: 73. 4 89. 0 82. 5 86. 4 78.5 99.0 86.1 
Corn and fodder...........2-2.22- 50s sp hut |e faray] BAG pee ilettens 1.0 
AES ape ee ae eye 4 6 oul .8 LD. |teie epee forsee 
Wiheat sae ueriie Soo aiies Mot are Gea nee Sis) |g eoabe VB) Se SOE A | SR | ee ee 
TRC oe See eciaieicceetontetieecieisereeiect Cn) B eaeronpallonbongad bbsdaded uocauesbesossosilosacise se 
Cowes seeds. (3). sc kse Sega. 1 Gab bc5 50600 PTO SAAe se PY AH EL eek si Pete cose 
BY aerate tala cic eee Salat ete siba are mo 5 6 50) Stl Pie. in Pee Dae 
Welvetsbeans 22ers s eats. cate a aaes— Sd | sccegeas 574 |[56i5 35005 674 [5535556 ols ssce 5 
Peamitsiaenaace cece ese eeaisae gil 4.0 gal 3.4 ol Be ZN isdies arti scat eetet 
TOBACCO! = SSF S2 THEE EROS SASS RID Ge Chis. ctall Giese dicicgs|| Mende io Oe tlsios eee eee Eee oe 
Sugar cane and sorghum sirup...- -5 9 24 4 4 Py lea oes mail 
Sweet potatoes.........-....- aeee -3 .3 -3 -3 4 £0) | SEER SaaS cee 
Wiatermelonsseneee ss sere eee eal -1 (4) 56 ol Gila. Secale yemyeeess 
Fruit, nuts, truck, and garden... aah oul oi gilt -l Pi en ae eet Sia 
Increase in feed. .-.......02.25..- 1.5 8 SuiGialseiestartete Ce ie ene tee eeciicl Gecona 
MOvalCrOPS=eeeee eee ee eee 90. 4 87.0 96. 5 92. 4 95. 6 90. 5 99.3 87.2 
Cattle and dairy products......-.- 6 1.2 6 8 BB (ar in0n ees eee 
ORS Hee io aee scents ee eee eee 1.7 5.6 6 3.8 51 C bay ue eS SS OS aa 
Poultryandiegestsss.- eee eens .4 .3 5 6 .6 QE oon leeee eae 
Total live stock................ we Coil ez On 2.1 SE ees cea sGoso acc 
Man and team labor.............- 2 2 | 1.7 6 2.1 28) [is cise elsine) Seine bee 
Ginning and other machine work. a3 gil ol sil ye bese ie S| Mere 
Woodiand products. ............- .3 () () si CU) ie. seal ace ees 
PVT yee ee oper eterna bye We seceear DA Milaaeea ees 2.1 Sif 12.8 
COLORED FARMERS. wy Re 
INUmMIber Offanrmsys seen nao s ene 48 186 166 186 166 186 166 
Average receipts per farm.-.........- $2,064 | $3,773 | $1,186 | $2,615 $922 | $1, 842 $267 $789 
Per cent of receipts from— Fu 
IDM FOORINS Ss csueoeeadonsobSodEt 76.2 82.9 79. 8 77.9 71.9 98. 9 96. 9 
Cotton Seed save eine see meee ae 13.3 1S 14.5 14.6 20 ou | aeeeeee .6 
Motalicottonesesaceacanere eer ee &9. 5 94. 2 94.3 92.5 92.2 98.9 97.5 
Cormandsfodder=ecase-csecceeeee s¢ -6 1.1 .8 1.3 s Sad a 4 
WWAIT OD Gavnye tu ssearcre creas arora ore are eins oa eeepc wohilesinviciestellainciereereelliateicieve crave sietote terre | o eevee on ceases 
Cowpeajseedee fos sees ecc eke cece 6 1 AY 2 2 Sees sore (2) 
ENA SHAS Ay Sea etn ree ere sical Kaaenaariel bal Werte es Sl (4) ji @) leas () 
Velie bilo Ota See ake PCs NE UTS ae he ated hare er ele pect pera eae sea Pa (hse eee edilconeeere (1) 
IBC ATAUIES reece cient rere at pear: Pao Mh teense as WGhiltelwe snare Soh] bees (1) 
Sugar cane and sorghum sirup... 4 a8 «2 .3 SOUles es cee clleemeecee 
SWS ty POLALOCSaeaieesreciee eee oe ol .3 ol -3 5) Dial ote nee cee crete 
Wiatermelonsteeucessc oe okecnene ae ail a1 -l Su da} lie Seetee se peeeceee 
Fruit, nuts, truck, and garden... Sd eames Ge lsseicoee Q)ec Nissee Sere terse 
Tinvereasenn) feed ccs ees eee 25 OY) .6 3.0 18 ua ae 
MotaVeropsteseessee erence 94. 0 97.9 97.3 97.3 96. 2 98.9 97.9 
Cattle and dairy products.......-. 1.0 te <0 .6 si Oil soscetleclnemeases 
ORS eee eis cle Serslellscweinterere svelciaisiliacnieiere' ec DST everett 1 el soe 1 3 ee Se .3 
Poultrygand Of esis aeeseeceiecicce- 5 58} Ae: 4 eM (eee aes eerie 
MOAI IS TOC kere cieteeeteeereissiae 2.6 .8 2.0 UNG 20 |s5s eee -3 
Man and team labor.............- =i x I 1 .4 1.4 515 [ie Ss a aes 
Ginning and other machine work. .2 oll 5 i al Pe Wit a rtepet a lots Scr 
Woodland products......-.------ 38 1 (1) gl Ap aa ee Opa ome cae 
Rents aote Bee eee eee more DiS leer a dipeeeeleten .4 ial 1.8 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FARM RECEIPTS 
WHITE OWNER FARMS 
SUMTER CO.,GEORGIA, 1913 AND 1918 


ENTERPRISES lear PERCENT OF TOTALRECEIPTS 3 =—tséd: 
epee, 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 


Sa sae 
‘Willa 


SUGAR CANE ---- 


OTHER CROPS ----- 
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LABOR OFF 
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MACHINE WORK 
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PRODUCTS 


Fie. 4.—This chart brings out the importance of the cotton crop as a source of income 
to the farmers of Sumter County. In 1913 over 80 per cent of the money on these 
farms came from sales of lint cotton and cotton seed, and in 1918 over 70 per cent. 
Aside from cotton, the sale of corn and income from land rented out were in 1918 
the only farm receipts exceeding 2 per cent of the total, while the sales off corn, 
peanuts, and hogs and income from rented-out land each exceeded this percentage 
in 1918. 


This table and chart bring out clearly the relative importance of the 
various farm enterprises. Comparing these data for owners and 
tenants it is seen that the most outstanding changes were effected on 
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the white-owner farms, where cotton and seed represented 83.3 per 
cent of the total receipts in 1913 and but 73.4 per cent in 1918. The 
colored farmers, both owners and tenants, showed the least change in 
organization for the two periods, and both white and colored tenants 
showed less change than white or colored owners, respectively. Con- 
sidering all farms, the per cent of receipts from cotton dropped from 
83 per cent in 1913 to 75 per cent in 1918. This relative decrease in 
receipts from the cotton enterprise has been compensated for largely 
by the extension of the corn, peanut, and hog enterprises. 

The distribution of receipts for the two periods does not indicate 
clearly the actual changes that have taken place in the organization of 
the farms unless there is also taken into consideration the relative sizes 
of the enterprises for each period, as shown in Table 2, since the rela- 
tive prices of these products vary, and this variation affects the per- 
centage returns from the various enterprises. On the white-owner 
farms the area devoted to cotton decreased 33 per cent, but the price 
of cotton increased from about 12 cents per pound in 1913 to about 29 
cents in 1918, and cotton seed from $26.26 per ton to $69.07. The price 
of cotton and seed increased to a greater extent than the prices of 
other products sold, and thus returns from cotton were relatively high, 
even though the amount for sale was considerably less than in 1918. 
More feed crops and soil fertility crops were raised. 

While the increased production of corn in 1918 was accompanied 
by an increased production of hogs, the farmers, nevertheless, were 
able to sell a larger quantity of corn than before. However, corn is 
not promising as a commercial crop in this area, owing to the low 
yields obtained. Receipts from corn increased from 8 per cent in 
1913 to 5 per cent in 1918 on white-owner farms and from 2.1 per 
cent to 4.1 per cent on white-renter farms. Colored operators de- 
voted about the same proportion of area to corn as white operators, 
and increased their acreage in 1918 in nearly the same proportion, but 
as their yields were very low both years they had little corn to sell. 

In 1913 practically no peanuts were grown for market in the area, 
but in 1918 they yielded 4 per cent of the receipts on white-owner 
farms and 3.4 per cent on white-renter farms. Colored: operators, 
however, as previously pointed out, gave little attention to this enter- 
prise, realizing less than 1 per cent of their receipts from this source 
in 1918. | 

The other crop sales were of very minor importance, wheat, oats, 
hay, sirup, sweet potatoes, watermelons, tobacco, and a few others, 
including fruit, nuts, and vegetables, aggregating less than 3 per cent 
of the total receipts for all classes of operators in 1913 and less than 
4 per cent in 1918. 

The receipts from live stock and live-stock products are of small 
but growing importance. This is especially true of hogs, which are 
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already well established on the white-owner farms. Hogs yielded 1.7 
per cent of the total farm receipts on white-owner farms in 1913, 
and 5.6 per cent in 1918, thus ranking next to cotton. A cooperative 
hog market has been organized at Plains, a village in the western 
part of the county, and at various times during the year the farmers 
arrange sales of sufficient size to attract outside buyers. 

Sales of cattle and poultry and their products increased only 
slightly. Prices of cattle and hay have been relatively low. Receipts 
from man and team labor, ginning and other machine work, and 
woodland products are of very little importance. Rents amounted 
to 4.4 per cent of the total receipts on white-owner farms in 1913 and 
5.1 per cent in 1918. 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENSES. 


Farm labor is the largest expense item in the operation of these 
farms. The labor is performed by wage hands, share croppers, and 
members of the farm operator’s family, besides that performed by 
the operator himself. Considerable additional labor also is necessary 
at the time of chopping and picking the cotton crop and at other 
periods of the year with high labor demands. The labor expense 
ranged from 42.8 per cent to 50.9 per cent of the total expenses in 
the different operator classes in 1913, and from 50.6 to 58.9 per cent in 
1918. (See Table 9 and fig. 5.) 

The greatest increase in labor cost was for cropper labor. This was 
not only because the increase in the price of cotton increased cropper 
wages, but also because the percentage of the crop area worked by 
croppers increased. The white operators’ actual expense for wage 
hands and cotton picking and chopping was less in 1918 than in 1913. 
Family labor was of greatest relative importance on the colored-op- 
erator farms. The probability of an increase in the price of cotton 
served to increase the advantage of the share system over the wage 
system from the laborer’s standpoint, since wages naturally lag be- 
hind an advance in prices. This condition prevailed in 1918, con- 
sequently more of the cotton was grown by share-cropper labor 
than by wage labor. 

The expense for repairs and depreciation of machinery, buildings, 
fences, and terraces is of considerable importance. The type of 
machinery used entails a rather heavy replacement expense each year. 
The construction and lack of care of many of the farm buildings is 
such that they depreciate faster than in many other parts of the 
country. These items represented 5.7 per cent of the total farm 
expense on colored-tenant farms in 1913 to 8.8 per cent in 1918 and 
11 per cent of the total farm expense each year on the white-owner 
farms. The actual expense for machinery and buildings was greater 
during the latter year for all groups of farm operators. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FARM EXPENSES 
WHITE OWNER FARMS 


SUMTER CO., GEORGIA, 1913 AND 1918 
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Fic. 5.—BHxpense for labor represented slightly over 50 per cent of the farm expenses in 
1913 and almost 60 per cent in 1918. The expense for wage labor decreased from 1912 
to 1918 and that for share-cropper labor increased. Fertilizer representing about 20 
per cent of the farm expenses showed a percentage decrease from 1913 to 1918, and 
feed bought represented less than one-half as much of the farm expenses in 1918 as 
in 19138. 


Purchased feed is not a large item of expense in this area, but it is 
interesting to note that it was very materially reduced in 1918, the 
cash outlay being less than half as great for each tenure as in 1913. 
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After labor, fertilizer is the largest item of expense. AIl groups 
applied a smaller quantity of fertilizer in 1918, but the increase in 
price increased the actual expense for 1918 over that for 1913. Cost 
of seed purchased is small. Most farmers through this area raise the 
necessary seed for farm use. Cost of ginning and other machine work 
ranged from 3.7 per cent to 7 per cent of the total farm expense, and 
taxes and insurance amounted to about 3 per cent. Miscellaneous 
items aggregated 2 to 8 per cent. 

With these expenses offsetting from 53 to 65 per cent of total re- 
ceipts, it can readily be seen that if for any reason receipts should 
drop 35 to 47 per cent there would be little if any left for interest on 
capital and for the farmer’s labor and management. Production of 
farm feed and of home supphes in abundance is of great aid in tiding 
over such slumps. 


TABLE 9.—Average distribution of farm expenses, Sumter County, Ga., 534 
farms in 1913 and 550 in 1918. 
Owner farms. Tenant farms. 
Farm. Tenant. Landlord. 
1913 1918 
1913 1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 
WHITE FARMERS 
Numbenor tarms =)... 3 2008 S523 2 280 49 56 49 56 
Averagefarm expense perfarm......- | 704 | $1,099 | $1, 899 $1, 018 $1, 869 $86 $146 
Per ee of farmexpenserepresented 
Wine DANCES TiO | seOst | St: [ok Geil. eae Rapes ee 
Cotton chopping and picking... 3.9 8.0 5.4 8.7 tA | asses chek | es ep 
Miscellaneous paid labor. .-...... 20 4 8 .4 SQ spears ee sepa pre ee 
Share-cropperlabor..........-... 41.5 23. 2 41.0 25. 1 CU de (ol) = sores es ed alee Soe 
Unpaid family labor. ...........- 1.4 5.1 5.6 555 Datla weeeneen Eaoeeeee 
Total labor......----0---++-+++- 57.4 45.8] 58.0] 49.5| 58.9 |........ EAC 
Repairsand depreciation of— | | 
(Machinery saer ee sacee ne; 4.3 3.4 3.1 3.6 S825 ae eens ees 
Dywretking tea: 5s2 813 Sadi) 1.5 1.9 7 ACW REE ae Ss Sere 24.4 29.5 
Other buildings =>. S:... =< 4,4 3.2 Belt poanease eater. SCS CREE 
Repairs, fences, drains, and ter- 

TACOS re Sa SN StS croc age 5 .3 ol! eid peyaets ae S725) 1.4 
Feed, hay, etc., purchased. - 2 1.2 77 1.3 di ( eece pee Se A 
Feed, grain, ete. % purchased .. Spake 5 3.5 1.2 3.8 IR pl emcee resets comet 
Horseshoeing 22 94 i Se -l 2 2 2 a2 | Sie- SS RPAAS. 
Breeding fees and veterinary..... 3 .3 2 .3 S21) neo Sas | ama Nee 
Seeds and plants..../............ 15 1.4 2.0 1.6 PAV ree aes ee pasaasae 
Fertilizer— 

Wiareland sake ereee sees 9.0 18.0 10.1 19.5 LORS ene 1.4 

Cropperlandss.-—. 2. se. oe 22 10.0 8.4 6.3 9.0 624 Jes. e228 Basccese 

Total fertilizer. .-.......... FOU OU eto 4a etGe asl O85 I 16.50 asoe 1.4 
Ginningand other machine work 

Migede sy 5 23 Hoe ee oe sce 4.7 3.7 5.6 6.0 Bob d Ga2h en. ae 6 
Taxes and insurance............. 3.1 3.3 3.0 2.6 St a(i)s|| Sealey 26.7 
Enberestionm loan. = 5s: J23. - sce 5- 1.3 ai 2.1 oul 2.3 wig |Soee sees bao tesese 
ES UNE ie | es Se mn ie RE! beh al etn A .3 2 of: Ay yal arkansas JA 
Cashion Gata hays ore. sh 3555 = eae seeks | eesbeec | ceppe ost |e ssteuns .3 6.2 |.....-.-|-------- 
OGEREXPeNnSesss 5. = wise soos L2 2.6 1.4 3.2 las: 31] 3.5 S¢/ 

Per cent of receipts required for farm | 
ECXPEHSO sees a Ncicicc cine sae sec some 65 56 56 47 | 64 | 58 | 22 16 
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TABLE 9.—Averdge distribution of farm expenses, etc.—Continued. 


Owner farms. Tenant farms. 


Farm. Tenant. Landlord. 
1913 1918 
1913 1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 


COLORED FARMERS. 


Number offarms:-.c-522-.seccesmene 31 48 186 166 186 166 186 166 
Average farm expense.............--. $1, 259 | $1,995 $630 | $1,070 $599 $999 $34 | $86 
Per cent of farm expense represented | | 
\ Sa } 
Wage hands....5. 15:28:54 = 6.2}- 6.0 3.8 3.2 se! oe, § Bee [oc csees 
Cotton chopping and picking..... 6.3 5.9 4.5 4.8 4.7 5. pea ates [ets ae Pe 
Share-cropper labor.-............ 17.54 23.5 be 13.5 8.0 14: ee ae Fol oe 
Miscellaneous paid labor: .-...... 4 1.1 | ao. 20 -2 DOTS. £3 precede. 
Unpaid family labor. ........-... 15-7) O77 26. 7 28.6 28. 1 SOS Geos eee 

PotallapOr 2 ooo ae eee eee 46.1 54. 2 42.8 50. 6 45.1 OY Bei. ae 

Repairs and depreciation of— | 
Machinery oss. 2225-5 oon 3. 9 3.0 2.8 3.8 2.9 4.0:).. 2223 
Phywellin gsc") | 244 pees. 1.6 1.8 Toy OS We Wel Cece 2 | 21,9 Boas 
Other. buildings. 5-22-52 4.4 3.5 1.0 2s Osan ose oe eee 19.4 | 31.7 

Repairs, fences, drains and ter- 

PACES! = 552s as Son eee oe a) 3 | 7 al ol Beene ;  ooee 1.3 
Feed, hay, etc., purchased. . -8 .4 1.6 3 1.7 TS-lesses eee 
Feed, grain, etc., purchased .. Sanene 3.0 1.2, 4.3 1.0 4.5 1 S| eee eee hae 
Horseshoeing eS, ee =2 2 | 2 4 -2 Fa Se Pg pl ne 
Breeding fees and veterinary..... =f 4 | wl -2 aL Atal Pepe 1 
Seeds and plants. .~5- sec. eee .9 12S 1.0 15 1.0 tf 6c 1.9 
Fertilizer— : 

Wargeland —-~--' 2. foie enee 15.1 13.6 24, 4 19.4 2000 | 208) eeeese 6.3 
Croppepland= =). S82" 3. -*2s 8.2 8.5 3. 2 3.3 3.3 3s D Weeeeoees eee a 
Totalfertilizer,. -=24.292522- 23.3 22, 4 27.6 22.7 29 Ol" 24535 ae 6.3 

Ginning and other machine work | 

ine. 95 eee ce ee eo ee | 7.0 5.0 6.8 7.0 7.2 | yA ee eee 9 
Waxesiand msurasicess. 4-5-5 3.4 3.4 3.4 2.9 .8 .9 49.4 27.1 
Enterest on: loativss 552s) ss | 2.3 1.2 2.5 1.3 2.6 L. 2 [sd cce 55 Roeser 
IMplenire gis << eae ee oe Sees | Niee: B eo 6 -d a7) —O boca daa i eee 
Cash rent 28 oc ee creegeg Seceedeal est etee-|accesece- es) LBS Pe eee) == 2 - 
Othenexpenses. _. sos eek e- 2.9 2.0 3.4 2.8 3.5 2.0 | 3 1.3 

Per cent of receipts required for farm | 
OX PCHSC 2 Sos cces oslo ca stew ees oseeceel 61 53 53 41 65 54 | 13 il 


Figure 6 emphasizes the wisdom of the changed organization in 
1918 over that in operation in 1913. The chance of heavy loss is great- 
est in the straight cotton type of farming, since the production of this 
crop involves a heavy cost, which makes heavy loss certain when 
yields or prices, or both, are low. <A loss of this kind is a very serious 
matter, as the farmer is forced to carry all his operating expenses for 
another year before income becomes available. Change in farm 
organization to make a reasonable income more certain each year is 
gaining favor throughout the area. 


CAPITAL. 


The capital used in operating a farm business is made up of real 
estate, which includes the land, buildings, and other improvements, 
and working capital, which includes the live stock, machinery, feed, 
and cash to run the farm. When the farm is operated by the owner 
he has the entire capital, and when operated by a tenant the tenant 
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Fig. 6.—This chart shows that comparatively few of the farms returned very high labor 
incomes, and that the great majority of them returned less than $1,000. With higher 
price levels more farms returned over $1,000 labor incomes in 1918 than in 1913, and 
there were fewer farms with no labor income (those below the zero line). 


owns part or all of the working capital and the landlord the real 
estate and sometimes part of the working capital. 

Comparing the capital distribution in 1913 and 1918 (Table 10) 

only slight variations in percentage distribution of items appear; but 

the amount of capital varied greatly, with a marked increase for 1918. 
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Differences in size of business make wide differences in the amount of 
capital involved in the operation of these farms. The capital of 
farms of similar size showed a marked increase from 1913 to 1918. 


TABLE 10.—Distribution of capital, Sumter County, Ga., 534 farms in 1913 and 
390 in 1918. 


Tenants. 


Owners. 
Farm.1l Tenants. Landlords. 


1913 1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 


WHITE FARMERS. 
Number/offarmss::.52s2sts25-00 250s 268 280 49 | 56: [2-2 ac SiN an Sas ene ees eee ee 
Capital portant scoot} 5.32.5. So: $17,020 $27,118 | $5,642 | $9,775 | $847 | $1,738 | $4,795 | $8,037 
Per cent of capital in— | | | 
ari aoa ees FRETS OAR 67.9} 69.4 69.4 GH Sr lbw ocecc ase eee 81.7 | 82.4 
Diwelline sey sa ere ee 5.8 Bets 8.0 | SOW Ree ote 2, ee nee 9. 4 | 9.2 
TRenanETHowsesees sot see 5.4 | 5.4 3.9 | = fein |e JOUER | MAE Sete 4.6 4.6 
Other buildings) —----- 5. 4.1 | 3.6 323 a5 be See 2 aes 3.8 3.8 
‘Totalresillestate=--sse-e eee oe 83. 2 84. 2 84.6 825 2ieaeeese Seekse ote 99.5 100.0 
Workstock. ce: izosesscs he 661) 2 yell) w5.0Fl) pomp eaaeG a te ¥ 
Othenlive stocks =c-- eee eee 1.0 2.0 1.3 1.9 8.9 10: GE. 3 se 8 |e oon 
IMAcChinery:nc sacniee - Seceee eee es 2.3 | 1.8 2.3 ead, 15. 2 | GET 1 es 
ge an supplies:cs. se nes eae see {Se hee 3.6 5l4 | 122. 85), 3012 a See a 
56 Se ee ee Bees 2.6 2.9 .6 2.9 4.0 16.52 ee eee 
Total working capital......._.. 16.8 15.8 15. 4 17.8 | 100.0} 100.0 5-[sSoreebs 
Value ofreal estate per acre......-..- $34 $53 $34 S50! 2: 2 ke 351/25 5 PAL ee 
COLORED FARMERS. 
INumberolfiarmsh cas. ceesceeeeoe ee | 31 48 | 186 166)3\'5. 32 eee oo acne |e eeleeeeee 
Capital per farm....-........-.------| $7,749 |$10, 283 | 33,194 | $6,056 $475 | $1,065 | $2,719 | $4,991 
Per cent of capital in— 1 ne 
AIO ne ORs dc bet. sate ts al 73.6.|% 60:8)|| , 724 |b 73011. 4 neal es ae | oro] 88.6 
Dwellingess seen su 8 Se ccc eee 5. 4 6.4 Rad TRS el arenane | SSBSEene| 6.1 6.4 
Tenant HOUSES. 5 -5.ce5-65-3-- 25 3.4 4,2 5 1 ee 4h} 2.3 
Other buildingss: tse ase 4.2 2.6 2.0 71 A NER lst sate Po 2.4 2.8 
Total real estate........-...-..-- 86. 6 83. 0 85.1 S255 8 [te eee eran 3 ee. 100.0 99.9 
Wiorkstocken. 2s. See ee ee 6.8 6.1 Wet 6.3 51.6 B17 a! Dal eas a DS 
Other live Stocks ee ee rep 1.9 1.4 Dae 9: Oui eS tare: 1 
Machinery... 28 22e SS 1.8 7 1.9 1.8) f3.20 103: S oe 
Heed and supplies. =....<s--5--=e- 3.0 Oeek 3.5 5.9 2350 | HodcO lbs. cele ee 
a ree ee coe: Aden Mase? aire iplic 4.2 Ae | (ae ee ee ee SS 
Total working capital.......... egea' | Anzio'|. avo iz y | t00.0m Odeon eee | 1 
Value of real estate per acre.......... $30 $41 $30 $50 


1 Tenant’s and landlord’s capital combined. 
RELATION OF SIZE OF FARM TO CAPITAL. 


The increase in the value of these farms and equipment had an 
appreciable effect upon the size of business one could undertake with 
a given amount of capital in 1918 as compared with 1913. (See Table 
11.) In 1913, there were 30 owners with less than $3,000, and they 
worked an average of 38 tilled acres per farm, but in 1918 the 17 own- 
ers in this same capital class had an average of only 31 tilled acres. The 
owners with $50,000 to $100,000 in 1913 operated on the average 837 
acres of tilled land, but the men in this same capital class in 1918 
operated only 535 acres. Thus it was necessary for those beginning 
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farming in 1918 to have more capital tied up in a given sized business 
than would have been necessary in 1913. Similarly, the tenant with 
a given amount of capital could not operate as much land in 1918 as 


in 1913. 
FARM EARNINGS. 


The farm earnings for this area have been computed as follows: 


1. Farm income.—The combined earnings for the farm capital and for the 
farmer’s labor and management, found by deducting the farm expenses from the 
farm receipts. 

2. Labor income.—The earnings of the farmer’s labor and management after 
allowing a fair rate of interest for the use of the farm capital.- The labor in- 
come for this area is found by deducting from the farm income 7 per cent inter- 
est on the capital. 

3. Per cent return on capital.—The earnings for the farm capital after allow- 
ing for the farmer’s labor and management. This is found by deducting the 
value of the farmer’s labor and management from the farm income, and express- 
ing the remainder as a per cent of the capital. 


TABLE 11.—Relation of size of farm to capital, Sumter County, Ga. 


White owners. Colored tenants. 


Average num- Average num- 


: Number of F Number of F 
Operator’s capital. ber of tilled ber of tilled 
farms. acres. farms. acres. 
1913 1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 
JO) OPIS 6 b655 scab bce sebabocse secdallecodéods lsScseudulbsesoessl bos sagnk 131 33 44 38 
SOO SIO00se tee essa. SP hE LEE | 39 52 79 51 
CULOOILTOCVAHW0 Ss ose se nceecceuraeaccosas | 30 17 38 31 14 66 124 91 
S2OOMG ODS: COD SSIS RE is reins oaths 2 11 214 131 
SS 00M GOSS O00 Sep eee Sei at | 37 28 69 O80 ae eee AR eer 181 
S500ET 0 $9000 Feast EEE | 48 48 103 Sees ar ecrichrr| bon escesl>opsasse 
$9001 TO G14 000 See sess sie ene ok 59 37 154 Qi exe ston sl byte ets Saver eta ets | erate 
SLA OOM OG25 OU0RE Rat ees ayes ee 41 63 222 SMe Sa ae 5 Sal aeee sade onneassslsocessa 
S25 OOMWLO SSN 000. ce en le. 37 47 460 il hl aia Otc (oP wie rl ade Soli 
$50,001 to $100,000.............------- 13 26 837 B35 ile. ze eee eas RE ON eee 
On GecilO0 (000 sacssscecou sos ncsscees 3 NEN QAO): eM ays Wee a Soe |lgdcoece 5|boaosaeallaaoaasar 


4. Family income—The combined earnings of the farmer and of his family. 
This is found by deducting the farm expenses (excluding value of family labor) 
from the farm receipts. The family income represents the resources available to 
the farm family at the end of the year for living expenses, interest on indebted- 
ness, and savings, in addition to house rent, food products, and fuel furnished 
by the farm. 


5. Fanvily living from the farm.—The value of food products, fuel, and house 
rent furnished directly by the.farm toward the family living. This form of 
income is in addition to farm income, family income, and labor income. 

Table 12 shows the average farm earnings of the farms in question 
for 1913 and 1918. The white farmers, operating larger farms and 
practicing the better methods of management, made the higher earn- 
ings, both per farm and per acre. The returns in 1918 were much 
higher than in 1918, owing primarily to higher prices of farm prod- 
ucts. Expenses did not increase so rapidly as receipts. However, 
the decreased purchasing power of the dollar in 1918 as com- 
pared with 1913 made the increase in farm earnings for 1918 more 
apparent than real. Also, considering the cost of labor and fer- 
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tilizer and the yields and prices of cotton in 1920 and 1921, the 
earnings for these latter years must have been apparently less than 
fm L9G: 


FARM INCOME. 


The farm income was more than twice as much in 1918 as in 1913. 
Farm income, representing the combined earnings of farm capital 
and the farmer’s labor and management, is some indication of the 
size of business conducted and of the prosperity of groups of farmers. 
The average farm income for white-tenant farms and colored-owner 
farms was about one-half that for white-owner farms, and for col- 
ored-tenant farms the total farm income was only about one-third 
that of the farms operated by white owners. In the case of farms 
operated by tenants the farm income must be divided between the 
tenants and the landlords, the tenants in Sumter County getting about 
60 per cent (ranging from an average of 55 per cent in 1913 to an 
average of 65 per cent in 1918) of the total farm income, and the land- 
lords about 40 per cent. The farm income of the white tenants was 
about one-third and of the colored tenants about one-fifth that of the 
white owners. 

The distribution of farms by the amount of farm income for these 
different classes of farms is shown in Table 13. Over 50 per cent of 
the white-owner farms and 90 per cent of the colored-tenant farms 
returned farm incomes of $1,000 or under, and in 1918 over 50 per 
cent of the white-owner farms and 75 per cent of the colored-tenant 
farms returned farm incomes of $2,000 or under. The average farm 
income for the white owners was $1,665 in 1913, with about 25 per 
cent $2,000 or over, and in 1918 the average was $3,711, with about 
25 per cent about $4,000. About 50 per cent of them made farm in- 
comes below $1,000 in 1913, and about the same percentage below 
$2,000 in 1918. Similar comparisons for the other groups shown in 
Table 13 indicate that but few farms returned high farm incomes, 
while many returned low farm incomes. 

For both white and colored tenant farms shown in Table 13, after 
the total farm income is divided between tenant and landlord, the 
farm income of the tenant was rarely very large. 

LABOR INCOME. 

The labor income, representing the returns for the farmer’s labor 
and management (after deducting 7 per cent interest for the use of 
the farm capital from the farm income) averaged from three to four 
times as much in 1918 as in 1913. 

The wide variations in the labor incomes for the various farms 
under study in this area are shown in figure 6. This chart shows the 
tendency toward higher incomes in 1918. 

Table 14 shows the proportion of farms falling within specified 
labor-income groups. In 1913 from 65 to 83 per cent of the various 
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groups of farms shown in the table did not return over $500 labor 
income, and a number of these returned no labor income. 


TaBLe 12.—Farm earnings, Sumter County, Ga., 584 farms in 1918 and 550 in 
1918. 


Tenant farms. 


Owner farms. 
Farm. Tenant. Landlord. 


1913 1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 


WHITE FARMERS, 


Number of farms. 20.) 2:22. ..323 50 : 268 280 49 | 56 49 56 49 56 
ATMA GM COM Css oss as ee a $1,665 | $3, 711 $872 | $2,113 $564 | $1,353 $308 $759 
Interest on capital, at 7 per cent....-- 1,191 | 1,898 395 684 59 BA a SS aes 
Laborincome: 52 2. js. tsk ssn S242 474 | 1,813 477 | 1,429 SOD ly Ah 5232) ||P spay eee eee 
Operators avOr= 4.2 closes sees 476 644 289 469 289 AGO Sic os oe eens 
Per centreturn on capital.......---.- 7.0 11.3 10.3 16.9 32.5 50. 9 6. 4 9.4 
Unpaid family labor ....-.......-.--- 42 67 56 106 56 NOG | Se oe sera Soe 
MAMI COME 2254-55 2 o-soececce es 1,707 | 3,778 928 | 2,219 6207) GIR 450) eee see eee 
Interest on indebtedness............. 126 106 (4) (4) 9 (CO) ital eo CARAS AAR Asc 
Kamilydiving irom farm 5). 22 5<5--|<csce.-s TOK ogaasoe i) Beoascoc BOY bns sesoclbeeaacan 
COLORED FARMERS. 
INE DOR OL PALMS ios se)se -e cee se 31 48 186 166 186 | 166 186 166 
HanmbnlComesse snc ceeseeseeeee scree $805 | $1,778 $556 | $1,546 $323 $343 $233 $703 
Interest on capital, at 7 per cent... .-- 542 720 224 424 33 LOE | Rea aes 
NEA DOTANCOME Ra elas ase aloe eee ee 263 | 1,058 332 | 1,122 290 (68) | sScccceelseee acts 
Operators laburt- 225s eee acces 263 367 198 367 198 BOMh | eaeecswalseae eee 
Per cent return on capital..........-.- 7.0 13.7 11.2 19.5 26.3 44.7 8.6 14,1 
Unpaid family labor....-...........- 198 353 168 307 168 BOTA Ie eel soue cee 
Harmilyein COMI es oo aes cas eee 1,003 | 2,131 724 | 1,853 490 TOO pees sacs s| ose sae 
Interest on indebtedness............ e 103 49 (1) (@) 9 GY) (apse ea eae mene ce 
Family living from farm.............|....--.- OOM erase eee | ABA As ae 434 | ede clot siee 
1 No report on landlord’s mortgages. 2 Less than $1. 


(For a clear interpretation of the earnings of these groups of farms see the tables previously discussed 
regarding crop area, capital, yields, receipts, and expenses for these same groups.) 

In 1918 the percentage of farmers making low labor incomes was 
decreased, there being but 36 to 45 per cent with labor incomes of 
$500 or under. In 1913 less than 10 per cent of the farmers in any 
tenure made over $2,000 labor income, while in 1918 26 per cent of 
the white owners, 21.5 per cent of the white tenants, 17 per cent of 
the colored owners, and 7 per cent of the colored tenants made over 
$2,000 labor income. Considering all farms in 1918, 72 per cent 
failed to make over $500 labor income and only 5 per cent made over 
$2,000. In 1918 only 43 per cent failed to make over $500, and 19 
per cent made over $2,000. 

It should be borne in mind that in this area there are a number of 
farms with a very large business. There were 71 farms with over 
250 acres of crops in 1913 and 76 in 1918. There were 38 farms 
making 100 bales or more of cotton in 1913 and 23 in 1918. Three 
farms were found in 1913 with over $100,000 capital and 14 in 1918. 
These farms represented very large businesses and their earnings 
were much higher than those of smaller farms. Of 26 farmers mak- 

74881°—22 38 
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ing over $2,000 labor income in 1913, 19 had over 250 acres of crops, 
and of the 104 in 1918 43 had over 250 acres of crops. (See Tables 
28 and 29 (p. 51) for the average earnings of different sized white 
owner and colored tenant farms.) 


PER CENT RETURN ON CAPITAL, 


The return on capital was over one-half more for each tenure in 
1918 than in 1913. (See Table 12.) 

The landlords contribute mainly capital to the farming business, 
and their earnings are measured by per cent returned on capital. 
The landlords renting to white operators had an average capital of 
$4,795 per tenant in 1913, returning 6.4 per cent, and of $8.037 per 
tenant in 1918, returning 9.4 per cent. Landlords renting to colored 
operators had an average capital of $2,719 per tenant in 1913, return- 
ing 8.6 per cent, and of $4,991 per tenant in 1918, returning 14.1 per 
cent. 


#4 


TABLE 13.—The distribution of farms by the amount of farm income, Sumter 
County, Ga., 534 farms in 1913 and 550 in 1918. 


| Tenant farms. 
Owner farms. ; i 
i Totaltenant | Tenant’s Landlord’s 
ee ET farms. share. share. 
1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 
WHITE FARMERS. | 

Number of farms.......2.......---2---] 268 280 49 56 | 49 | 56 | 49 | 56 

Per ct.| Per ct.| Perct.| Perct.| Perd.| Perd.| Percd.| Pad 
Ower SOU0O0 SF 24h! “FOr tL Vel Eee iL SOPRA AT Tit Sveais reer ss s_ 265 AI ee ae 
SUV TITG ES. PUT GRR nN 0.7 Ae) ie ed eee ieee Be eS 
7.508 CoSi0000. Fe) ELC 2.2 Bod WO . aes © SWCLLOG |oi Get) i aeaees 
S5MNT LOR OD eee ae | ae EE 7 ig 1h) (REE eae) ES | SOs ee 
$1001 to $5,000.06. 0 Sa as an] On siii2 oohos4t 6 | acg Wie taal ede 
SORT PACS pe i rT pasa 8 eae a ee ae ay eee 3.6 
525010053. 00085485. I) Oe 4.5 5.4 2.0) 3.6 2.0 Whi aes Bee 3.6 
STEN ote pee ON me Nr NDE Sey BS ae | 12 | £1)  ¥ots|cte eee 
S(0l to s2, 0006). k . SATAY 4 7.5 9.6 6.1 | 16.1 ZN Sona), SIT 3.6 
SOU Cost 00 = ete Se 1722 | dda 3 Ges 6.1} “2141= 2008 8.9 
Sal to $1000 8 Acs! beriai¢ 19.8] 17.5] 22.5 | 176 | 2.5 WL) 245) 375 
EEO ST SS Re EE RC 28.0) d2te | 40 16.9" ~ Sola ee 41.0 
Bie SAI. 52. 2.1551 eye ee 3.0 Tai We [See ice). 6.1 (At pera ea! 1.8 
== I ee TT ee Bee ee EBS Le /<s_ eee | Nets: Eeapre Eee eee 13840123 See 

COLORED FARMERS. | | 

Number offarms..:_._......-...-.--- i ee 186 166 186 166 186 166 

Per ct Per ct.| Per ct. | Per ct. | Perct.| Perd.| Perd | Per ct 
PUL COD1 M00 e - oe nne oe oe eaecenes|=se—cs--) st eee ees Cf xO. GT). S22 538 Hip |/2eseste Pile sete 
SLUGS ET aC bam Rares 2 eae Ae) Re ber aes: |e Des 
STA on: ire es Te eel are R Falea ss sae Osa eee eee AY fee se ea 
BEANO ODD oe aE er 3.2 LH) 0.5 BoA |S Eales 1.2 
Sra 53,000 13 eee ees Fa iS dee ee 5 Tae Peete ys et ae 
Bi AN ED Se 7a ae new | 2:7] 229 38) 95 eee 4.8 
SLOT tp $1, SOD Tt!) ters Ok losis. | %.8}] 125 7.0, 24.7 4.84) 36-9 4NE nace 15.1 
STG TT ee eee ee | 719.4) |. 20-8 b= BA Drege iad he SiO eesaene 40.4 
StfosG! © ai: pie teres fi | 41.9| 20.9| 538) 7.8] 726] 301) 95.2) 385 
50) £0) — Seta ee Po ae on eal cope seculackeeeee 1,5: Ab2 8.1 _ Fearn cancel See 


— $501 to! = $1 0006. 2. ige ee . ee | 3162221). 2 eee ee Sep cee F Ture ee | 
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The earnings of landlords in this region vary considerably from 
year to year, and almost directly as the price of cotton varies. With 
but very few exceptions, the landlords rented for a specified amount 
of lint cotton. Ordinarily the rent is based upon the number of 
mules necessary to operate the farm, and ranges from 2 to 3 bales 
per mule. 

The earnings returned to landlords on many of these farms are not 
comparable with the earnings of landlords in the northern States. 
More or less supervision is given many of these tenants. The land- 
Jord in many cases gives security for tenants’ credit or gives orders 
on stores for provisions and other supplies, settling with the tenants 
when the cotton is sold. 


TABLE 14.—The distribution of farms by the amount of labor income, Sumter 
County, Ga., 534 farms in 1913 and 550 in 1918. 


Per cent of total farms. 


White-tenant farms. Colored-tenant farms. 

White- Su Colored- 

Labor income. owner SoS owner 
farms. Farm.1 Tenant. farms. Farm. Tenant. 


1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 } 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 


More than $10,000..........]..2--- Ea aha Sag a ea Pca LNW eae Fates Bal ere a eles 
$5,001 to $10,000........-... O70 alba eae eeSoel lawaosc S$ @Oillossces Pas Lat eee OL GH ea ae 0.6 
$4,001 to $5,000...........-- AT Nea Ds Maley sonia CASIO VEE) SEY a Ne AGS US SE | FSS a eR a ere 
$3,001 to $4,000. ..........-. Selle Os Lal eee LOMA ce brAdleze 8 G Ay (ae ae sts, ona eG .6 
$2,501 to $3,000............. 2.6} 4.3] 2.0 PAS ies Oni lecertag ail eee Deals ewes toene OAs ere 1.2 
$2,001 to $2,500............- Tb COS CEI SMS AE Gee G52) ee ON OMeeiaeal hese 4,2 
$1,501 to $2,000............- Bea Tel bat a hae: SEOn ees Laplante Pe lhal beer dls |b casts 9 dle Uh Use 
$1,001 to $1,500. .......2.2.. 7.8} 86] 4.1] 14.3] 82] 19.6] 12.9 | 20.8] 5.4] 20.5] 4.3] 13.3 
$501 to $1,000...........-..-- 14.2 | 16.1) 24.5 | 19.6 | 20.4 | 16.1 ; 19.4 | 16.7; 14.0 |] 32.5] 11.8 33. 2 
SCO $500) 225 8s eae 32.5 | 28.9 | 49.0 | 21.4 | 57.1 | 21.4 | 32.3 | 35.4 | 67.2 | 21.7 | 72.0] 32.5 
—$0 to —$500-........2.--26. 24.6] 8.9] 16.3] 8.9] 8.2] 12.5 | 29 8.3 | 11.8} 1.8] 10.8 6.6 
— $501 to —$1,000..........- FSS Wl Vee SA | eH i 1 te SRF re ANNE eG Pee .6 
—$1,001 to —$1,500......... 2.6 bod) ecetle cesta lowes GsAecles betel So Mere le eee 
eb oO lebOr— oe, O00 Meech sats (ooh 5) 4e)| 0 Deel ele he eee ee eT ee pe SOU eee eral eee 
— $2,001 to —$2,500......... rey | ane Sil a LA, lM Kec sm ce (veneer WM len a SS 
—$2,501 to —$3,000......... 4 Ee Se NN ee Se TO inset eae TAN alt Moers ORR ci ha Uc eae bye a 
—$3,001 to —$4,000.......-./...... 3 Re a UNI DP er AR bc one IL ee de dae 

Totalnumber offarms.| 268 280 49 56 49 | 56 31 48 186 166 186 166 


1 Tenant’s and landlord’s labor income combined. 
3 FAMILY INCOME. 

The family income, as previously stated, is discussed from the 
standpoint of the net returns available to pay living expenses, in- 
terest on indebtedness, and provide savings. Farms with large capi- 
tal may show relatively low labor incomes or low per cent return on 
capital, and yet, if free from debt, have relatively high incomes. 
From the standpoint of the operators of small farms, and especially 
that of most of the colored operators, many of whom have rather 
large families that do a large amount of the farm work, the family 
income is the item of most concern to the family welfare. For these 
reasons it is desirable to show the family income. (See Table 12.) 
Further data on family income are shown in Tables 30 and 31, pages 
52 and 53. 
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The wide differences shown between family incomes and labor in- 
comes on white-owner farms are attributable largely to the interest 
charge on relatively large capital and not to large amounts of family 
labor. The family labor on these farms amounted to only $42 per 
farm in 1913 and $67 in 1918, while where family labor was highest, 
on the colored-tenant farms, it averaged $168 in 1913 and $307 in 
1918, as against labor incomes of $290 and $768 for the respective 


years. 
FAMILY LIVING FROM THE FARM. 


Unlike many other businesses, in farming a very significant pro- 
portion of the farmer’s living comes directly from his farm. His 
residence is usually located on and is a part of his farm, and partly 
used in the operation of his business; he frequently obtains fuel in 
the form of wood from his farm, and usually the greater part of his 
food is produced on his farm. The value of all items so used may 
well be considered as part of the earnings of the farm business, and 
in many areas, especially where the farm business is comparatively — 
small, the value of these items frequently exceeds the labor income. 
(See Table 15.) 


TABLE 15.—Distribution of family living from the farm, 550 farms, Sumter 
County, Ga., 1918. 


White owners, White tenants, Colored owners, | Colored tenants, 
(280 farms). (56 farms). (48 farms). (166 farms.) 
Number of persons per 
farm over 16 years........ 3.5 3.5 4,3 4.1 
Number of persons per 
farm under 16 years...... 1.3 1.8 3.1 2.5 
Adult equivalent per farm 4,4 4,8 6.4 5. 8 
Ssa| | Ssg SoZ] . sce 
Pm a) es is Pb es PD aA 
Items furnished by the| 3 a5 Osis 3 1s 23 & . |8 25 b= . | 2s 
farm for family use. q 3 |Ooms| & 5 |ogs| 4g s joss) @ 3 |osd 
5S | d |S> 8] 3s | ‘sé |S>8| 3 | ‘Ss [BF S| Ss | SB [BPS 
oe > jy | oC > A “| Ce > a 1 Cc > le 
Corn, bushels.............. 16} $27] 5.7 18} $31) 7.3 31 | $56 | 12.1 27} $47) 13.5 
Wheat, bushels............ 17 39 | 8.2 ll 24} 5.7 12 30 | 6.5 6 14 4.0 
Sirup, sugar cane and sor- 
ghum, gallons............ 23 25 | 5.2 18 19} 4.5 32 34 | 7.3 21 23 6.6 
Potatoes, bushels....-...... 30 30 | 6.3 26 26] 6.1 34 34 | 7.3 27 27 7.8 
Broigandiearden=.:= Sscceec|-scece 44°] 9.2 |...... Bie ESS lisassos Be easy lasseise 24 6.9 
Miscellaneous. ........-...-|-...-. Sil) AOU ese 9ee 3 AY rane oe Sayin aba) Kel [eR 5 1.4 
Butter, pounds..-.......... 90 33 | 6.9 | 102 34] 8.0 77 25} 5.4 61 18 5.2 
Whole milk, gallons........ 121 32 | 6.7 97 25} 5.9 90 21} 4.5 92 22 6.3 
Skim milk and butter milk, 
gallons wee 28 fists 2 - 151 16] 3.3] 180 15} 3.5] 141 16} 3.5} 105 12 Bis 
Beef, pounds............-... 5 1} () 4 1S OS2 14 3] 0.6 8 1 53 
ges dozens cheteeei-- ces-<= 83 25 | 5.2 64 19} 4.5 58 17 | 3.7 41 12 3.4 
Poultry, headsse. 5... ee 2 56 30 | 6.3 41 21} 5.0 34 17 | 3. 7 24 12 3.4 
Pork, pounds. ......-.....- 896 | 172 | 36.0} 889] 171] 40.3] 880} 169} 36.5] 692} 131] 37.7 
Honey, pounds.....-. Z|) (2) oN Se ctretistesictere|| ctereterers 2) (4) (?) 1 pe tate C4) (2) 
Total food........ faloyerai| wielsiaare Add WOOKO0 cee 424 |100.0 |...-.. 463 |100.0 |.....- 348 | 100.0 
Wood,icords s+... j-e2.ve-\- 16 ce eee 8 13 Sil poeta 15 44 el 12 Sonlesaeee 
WiseloMNOuse emer cece ceeee | cnctecie 195) |r ociern |= eenere QOS osaec lemiecee QOUIE See enereee (Oy bs Heiden 
Malueofiall items... 2-7 2 ciel cee « CNG eae ae es DEQ aie Sessler oe Oils jl tac sane 434 | eae 
Value per adult equivalent.|...... P AGZ) veces els seer TTS ee Shea see OS" [son ata ememers (Sd ioe 


1 Less than $1. 1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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The average value of these items on the farms visited in this study 
in 1918 was equivalent to 9 per cent of the receipts on farms operated 
by white owners, 14 per cent on farms operated by white tenants, 
16 per cent on farms operated by colored owners, and 17 per cent on 
farms operated by colored tenants. 

Of the items of food supplied directly from the farms, pork is 
first in value, amounting to almost 40 per cent. Dairy products 
ranked second, and these two made up over 50 per cent of the value 
of the food supplied by the farm. 

The combined value of the items of food, fuel, and house rent 
furnished by the farm averaged $716 for the white-owner farms and 
$560 for the white tenants, $597 for the colored owners and $434 for 
the colored tenants. The average value of these items per adult 
equivalent was $162 for the white owners, $118 for the white tenants, 
$93 for the colored owners, and $75 for the colored tenants.° 

The value of these products on individual farms ranges from less 
than $250 to over $1,000. Table 16 shows the range in value of the 
family living on these farms in 1918. Only 3 per cent of the white 
owners and 2 per cent of the white tenants realized less than $250 
toward their family living from the farm, as against 11 per cent 
of the colored owners and 19 per cent of the colored tenants. Seven-— 
teen per cent of the white owners obtained over $1,000 toward their 
family living direct from the farm, as against only 6 per cent of the 
colored owners and 2 per cent of the colored tenants. 


TABLE 16.—Percentage distribution of farms according to family living from 
the farm, 550 farms, Sumter County, Ga., 1918. 


White owners. White tenants. Colored owners. Colored tenants. 

vs tromfar. | Percent | Spaauie | Percent | craduit | Petcent | nr agmie | Percent | Npmner 
6 " | oftotal | Couiva- | of total | equiva. | Oftotal | Goniva. | oftotal | O02 

gitar ber fonts per ae isnt per ae eats per siren eat nee 

: farm. = a arm a. farm. 
Over $1,000........... 17 GS ic eee ae oe et 6 13.0 2 6.2 
$751 to $1,000......... 22 5. 0 14 6.6 17 7.3 6 9.5 
S50 UT OLS 150 sae ese 34 4.2 43 5.1 35 6.7 24 6.6 
Septet ONpO00!- cee eee ee - 24 3.3 41 3.9 31 4.7 49 5.6 
$250 and less.......-. 3 2.0 2 2.0 11 5.0 19 3.8 


About one-fourth of the white owners and two-thirds of the colored 
tenants got less than $500 family living direct from the farm, while 
almost 40 per cent of the white owners and less than 10 per cent of 
the colored tenants got over $750. 

®°The results of studies on what the farm contributes toward the family living in sev- 
eral sections of the United States are published in Department Bulletin No. 410, “ Value 


to Farm Families of Food, Fuel, and Use of House,’’ and Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1082. 
““Home Supplies Furnished by the Farm.” 
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RELATION OF CAPITAL TO FARM INCOME AND LABOR INCOME. 


The average-owner farm with less than $5,000 capital in this area 
returns a very small farm income or labor income. (See Table 17.) 
Owner farms with capital of $25,000 or more are on the average re- 
turning very good profits. The tenant beginning farming with less 
than $500 capital has little chance to make more than hired man’s 
wages, but with $1,000 or over he makes on the average much above 
hired man’s wages. For farmers with little capital the possibilities 
are much greater in renting than in owning farms. 


TABLE 17. —Relation of tutian to farm income and labor income, white owners 
and colored tenants, Sumter County, Ga. 


White owners. 


Capital. Farm income. | Labor income. 
| 
1913 1918 1913 | 1918 
SHVO AMA ESS ists cose ee so Sale = Seale ee SSIES OES Meee ne 
SHOU TOS Q0025 + hobs st gee - a S28 Be EESR, ee Ee ce) 
31,001 to $2,000 Pipe, (eR aS” Seren EW NRE Te coe $222 $359 $67 $210 
$2,001, 60'$3;000. 3. F .. 32:c¢7 ca3-032 ae - = SSE. ee - SSE 
SS OO TSC OSS Oe cps cen os eee oe ee are or Say ee ae 464 663 193 382 
$5: 00DCO:S9 5000 geen ces Leen. SEER SE, AeA eee 813 1,115 365 645 
SSOUT-TOSTAFO00 ae cece sd nS cates one coins eee ee Se Pee 1, 210 1, 806 417 1, 035 
$14°00160'$25 000. oe Lat St ery. es 2 eee - BESS ee 1,682 2, 400 435 1, 093 
SZ OUTTCO;BOOTOOO a arenas cetera ae ere Se eae ee 3, 265 4,636 902 220 
$50, 001 to $100, O00 2 qscoe ei ct bees dee chy Bo a= eee ae 5, 940 9, 766 1,154 4, 806 
Over S1OO000 252. SO | AR SRR Eee? 0s ges eee 15,025 | _ 19, 364 3, 189 8, 895 
Colored tenants. 
Capital. Farm income. Labor income. 
1913 1918 1913 1918 
S500Kam dM eSS oe os cee ps A EEE en. pt ae ee Se $223 $300 $202 $278 
SOOEEOFSIS 000. 5\ oe. 5G. Se SOAs ees ee eee SE Bases oe 498 580 449 533 
SOOM TOS 27000 Sor. 42 PARE EUS Ste Ts Siew Eat eek eee ep Sa 576 1,053 482 959 
SHO WHOSS 000... Lew etal | ey sere EE 1,759 1, 942 1, 598 1,774 
S35 OOTUO SS O00 So ee hes ee oe PAN ne ol DRY IN e B e 1, 958 
S5OOIETC OS OOOO oe es ets ss So te epee es ere eet en gare rept! | Seeing) arpa fo eS ace 
SHOOT OST D5 OOO Sse sicker Ss Hawa wmv re Soe eee el a A Ne cas Be nL faye ag | ney ee | pe 
S15 O01-CO S25; 000228. os see 2a oS oR oe ad BS A I oe |e ee |e 
$2 OOLTO/S505000 is oct ae Soc ae oe ee ee ee eo eee eee 
SSN OOLTOS1OO 000 Sach eos PERE hoc Soe Sk | Sn See | eee 
OV eriS100 000s. Gece ence Sa cS a A Re Se ee eee 


FAMILY FARMS. 


Family farms, those operated with the labor of the farmer and 
his family, are of such interest generally that the organization and 
earnings of the family farms included in this study may well be 
briefly discussed separately. 

Usually the size of these farms are such as require from 12 to 24 
months of man labor per year. Fewer acres of crops can be operated 
with the labor of the farmer and his family in Sumter County than in 


* 
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many other areas, because the type of farming followed (cotton) is 
more intensive than many other types. For comparison, a group of 
white-owner farms in Sumter County, averaging about 73 acres of 
crops, required 388 months of man labor per farm; a group of dairy 
farms in Dane County, Wis., averaging 81 acres of crops, required 
22 months, and a group of grain and live-stock farms in Clinton 
County, Ind., averaging 93 acres of crops, required only 19 months 
of labor. 7 

Only 10 per cent of the white-owner farms in 1913 and 13 per 
cent in 1918 were operated as family farms, while 72 per cent of 
the colored-tenant farms in 1913 and 66 per cent of those in 1918 
were operated as such. (See Table 18.) 


TABLE 18.—Summary of the farm business on farms operated by the farmer and 
his family, Sumter County, Ga. 


White owners. | White tenants. | Colored owners.|Colored tenants. 


Number offamily farms.............. 26 36 18 16 8 22 134 110 
Per cent of totalfarms...............- 10 13) 37 29 26 46 72 66 
Average number infamily........... 5 5 5 6 7 7 6 7 
Number infamily under 16 years.... 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 
MVC ROPSsarstecte te ereyseve reverses acres. . 34 37 37 49 63 61 47 53 
MMCOLLOM nas ct beeen ee eee do.... 15 11 22 17 ay) 28 30 27 
(COLNE Sasa cice Gecie nities eo = does 14 17 12 24 18 25 13 20 
mother Cropsire cose ae dole: 5 9 3 8 6 8 4 6 
Cotton per acre.......- pounds. -lint. - 258 176 187 164 182 149 198 178 
Corniperacres 2. =. 4 eee bushels. . 11 11 9 10 | 8 9 8 10 
Months offamily labor............... 8 7 6 5 | 15 17 13 14 
Number of work stock..............- 1.6 i157 1.8 1.6 | 2.2 2.5 1.6 1.9 
Capitalpentarm= see 8 $3,055 | $4,117} $416] $978 | $3,268 | $4,759 | $518 $755 

Realestate cr ten eo ist to DUASAT me SD Alerter sent | ener 27104-|= 31634 ae eer eee 

Worlansicapitaletess =... 2! qse2-- 571 876 416 978 564 996 518 755 
Receipts pertanm o> /22. tease. 663 | 1,055 506 897 | 1,091] 1,596 678 {| 1,204 
Expenses perfarm..............-..-- 404 507 335 489 566 795 44] 660 
IAT LM COMICS: ee eap eee Ae imeem 259 548 171 408 525 801 237 544 
Weaiborincome: 2. S22 Se. =.= s6ns 6. 45 260 142 340 296 468 212 491 
Unpaidtamily labor: 2. -.2-- 21 425.5. 117 145 86 109 203 340 160 280 
Hamiuly, in Come se - 3. Sese 2. - Stee. 376 693 257 ASE Shion GPK) 1,141 397 824 
Interest on indebtedness...-....--..- 5 3 SHIRT see oe 45 10 8 1 
Hamilyalhivinge.tromybarim: = 24535 05-— Iss. 2 ME NS oeaoc GPE leeheeeae CNIS As als Rissa. 392 
Number of farms mortgaged........-- 4 2 6-l esses 5 3 50 3 
Cost of cotton per pound...--... lint..| $0. 154 | $0. 323 | $0. 133 | $0. 305 | $0. 106 | $0. 252 | $0.116 | $0. 232 
Cost of cotton per acre......-.....-.-- 43. 35 | 65.96 | 21.01 | 35.80] 21.77} 44.72] 19.57 33. 73 


Comparing figures on organization and operation of these family 
farms with the other farms, the family farms do not make as good a 
showing. They have lower yields, lower returns, and provide less 
for the family living from the farm than the farms of other classes. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


In 1913 37 per cent of the farms operated by white owners were 
mortgaged, while in 1918 the percentage had been reduced to 23, in 
spite of the fact that a few changes in ownership brought into the 1918 
group men whose mortgages tended to offset the general reduction in 
indebtedness. (See Table 19.) At the same time the interest rate 
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decreased slightly, from 6.8 per cent in 1913 to 6.6 per cent in 1918. 
The interest rate averaged highest for the farms getting the smaller 
loans. About one-third of the colored tenants had mortgage loans in 
1913 and only 2 per cent in 1918. Ninety-seven per cent had yearly 
loans in 1913 and 80 per cent in 1918. The yearly loan interest rate 
was decreased 1 per cent in 1918 under that of 1913 for the colored 
tenants. 

Another good measure of the increased prosperity of these farmers 
is Shown by a comparison of the amount of money borrowed for carry- 
ing on the year’s business in 1913 and 1918. It has long been the 
custom for many farmers in this area to borrow money necessary each 
year to conduct the business. (See Table 20.) For example, in 1913, 
60 per cent of the white owners borrowed all or part of the cash 
required for farm expenses, while in 1918 only 44 per cent borrowed. 
The colored tenants showed a similar improvement. In 1913 91 per 
cent borrowed all their cash and only 3 per cent did not borrow any, 
while in 1918 only 60 per cent borrowed all, and 22 per cent not any. 


TABLE 19.—Farm loans and interest rates on white owner and colored tenant 
farms, Sumter County, Ga., 1913-1918. 


WHITE OWNERS. 


1913 7918 


yd BeFPS.| Over 150,|= JAIN ssp O0 BETES oo inal al 


oud) acres. farms. raider acres. farms. 

Number offarms PEpOr Ping MOT saee oats Dy 52 48 100 27 38 65 
Per cent of total number offarms....-- 33 43 37 16 33 23 
Amount ofloan per farm reporting...-| $1,488 $8, 795 $4, 995 $1,848 | $10,503 $6,908 
Interesiate (percent) n= 5-2r nes Ten 6.6 6.8 7.0 6.5 6. 6 
Number of farmsreporting yearly loans - - - 84 76 160 65 58 123 
Per cent of total number offarms....-- 54 68 60 40 50 44 
Amount ofloan per farm reporting... - $309 $1, 646 $940 $322 $1,927 $1,078 

7.0 


Imterestirate (percent) ee. saps oe 7.6 6.9 7.0 7.8 | dpa 


2 


COLORED TENANTS. 


50 acres 50 acres eS 
anid Over 50 All antl Over 50 All 


maiden acres. farms. Gas acres. farms. 
Number offarms reporting mortgageloans. 33 28 GLile tS a + + 
Per cent of total number offarms.....- 34 31 OS! |esaar-teaee 4 2 
Amount ofloan per farm reporting. .-. $168 $418 $200 |B4S IF ee $360 $360 
Interest rate (per cent).........:-..--- 10. 2 10. 3 LOS 2iiiocssigeee 9. 6 9. 6 
Number of farms reporting yearly loans -.- 92 88 180 49 83 132 
Per cent of totalnumber of farms....-.. 96 98 97 79 80 80 
Amount ofloan per farm reporting. - .. $104 $205 $153 $117 $211 $176 


Interest rate (per cent)....--..-.--..-. 10. 7 10. 6 10.7 10.1 9.6 9.7 
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NUMBER OF WORK STOCK AND MONTHS OF MAN LABOR. 


The number of work stock on these farms was practically the same 
for the two periods, but in 1918 a smaller acreage of cotton was 
worked per mule and an increased acreage of other crops. (See Table 
21.) This applies to both owner and tenant farms, although the 
change was more pronounced on the white-owner farms, owing to 
the fact that they devoted a larger proportion of the crop area to 
crops other than cotton, and also because they utilized a large amount 
of the crop area for second crops and interplanted crops, yet the full 
significance of the difference in work-stock and man-labor utilization 
on these groups of farms the yields returned should also be consid- 
ered. (See Table 4.) 

The number of work stock and the amount of labor required for 
operating a farm are two indications of the size of business. The 
most labor and the most work stock was used on the white-owner 
farms and the least on the colored-tenant farms. The wide variations 
in the amount of labor and work stock used under the different ten- 
ures were largely due to the difference in average crop area. Com- 
paring 1913 and 1918, the white owners decreased the months of labor 
slightly, while the other groups showed an increase. The white ten- 
ants and colored owners used about one-half as much labor per farm 
as the white owners, and the colored tenants about one-third as much. 


TABLE 21.—Work stock and amount of labor, Sumter County, Ga., 534 farms in 
1913 and 550 in 1918. 


l | 
White owners. White tenants. Colored owners. | Colored tenants. 


{ 
| 


} 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 1913 1918 | 1913 | 1918 


Number offarms............22-22.--- 263 | 290| 49 56{ - 31] - 48| =186] 166 


ACTOS CLODS Epos = 6 b.5s eo ccd ee 179; 181 85 102 107 || =2115} 59 | 72 
Acresin cottons. 452.) 2...-.-) See 102 69 54 45 67 | 53 | 39 | 38 
Acres second Crop...) - =...) eet. * 12 | 18 | 9 6 5 | 7 ili 4 
Acresintérplanted..................- 9 | i re EGS 9 | 25 20 10 
Number workstock per farm........- | 6.6| 6.5 2.9 3.2 3.9'| 420 ye 2.6 
Acres of cotton per mule..-...........| 15 11 19 14 17 | 13 19 | 15 
Acres of other crops per mule}....... 13 20 14 20 12 16 10 15 
Total months’ labor per farm.-......- 95 91 | 40 ti 53 55 | 31 36 
Total labor represented by: ) 

Wage labor (per cent).....-...--- 35 30 | 28 20 18 18 10 11 

Share cropper labor (per cent)... .| 49 54 | 33 41 33 29 | 10 13 
Total hired labor (per cent)..-.-...--- 84 84 | 61 61 51 47 20 24 
Acres of cotton per man.......-.-.--- 13 9 16 12 15 12 15 13 
Acres of other crops per man 2.......- 11 } 17 12 17 10 14 8 13 
Unpaid family labor (per cent)....... 3 | 3 | 97 12 | 26 31 42 43 
Farmer’s labor (per cent).-.-......-. 13 | 13 30 | 27 | 23 22 38 34 
Total unpaid labor (percent). ...---- 16 16 39 39 | 49 53 80 76 
Cost of hired labor per month: 

Waretabor 2596s eee sess: $18; $25; — $17 $25 | $17 $26 $18 $24 

Share cropper labor. .-.-.....----.-- 20 | 40 | 19 43 13 30 16 32 
Value of unpaid labor per month: 

Unpaid family labor... -.-....-...-. $16 $24 | $15 $20 | $14 $21 $13 $20 


Warmer’s 1aDOr ee See ee oe wwe oe 40 | 54 24 39 22 31 16 31 


1 Includes acreage used for second crops but not the acreage of interplanted crops with the main crop. 
2 Total months of labor divided by 12. 
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Practically the same amount of labor was used per crop acre under 
each tenure but the white farmers, and especially the white owners, 
got higher yields than did the colored farmers. 

The white farmers hired 84 per cent of their labor each year; the 
white tenants, 61 per cent; colored owners about 50 per cent, and the 
colored renters only 20 per cent. 

The cost of hired labor, family labor, and the farmer’s own labor 
increased in about the same proportions, being about 40 to 50 per 
cent higher in 1918 than in 1913. Cropper labor in 1918, owing to 
the increased price of cotton, was double the cost in 1913. 

The share-croppers working under the supervision of white opera- 
tors received higher returns than those working under the super- 
vision of colored operators, owing mainly to the difference in yields. 


CHOICE OF ENTERPRISES. 


When conditions affecting the agriculture of a region remain stable 
for a long period, local agricultural practice in the long run tends to 
become approximately what it should be to insure the best results, 
though the practice which gives the best immediate returns sometimes 
unfavorably affects soil fertility. When conditions change so that 
change in farm organization is warranted, farmers ultimately adapt 
their farm business to the new conditions. 

In a study of the analysis of the farming business in Sumter 
County for the two periods 1913 and 1918 we have seen that farmers 
have been confronted with conditions that have made necessary some 
change in farm organization and farm practice, though not in type 
of farming, since cotton is still the leading enterprise of the area, 
and from all indications undoubtedly will continue to be. While the 
other enterprises which the farmers were stressing more in 1918 than 
1913 may be distinctly profitable when occupying a minor position 
in the business, there is likelihood of their becoming distinctly un- 
profitable if made major enterprises on many farms. In this connec- 
tion it is of interest to consider data regarding production per farm, 
prices, and diversity. 

PRODUCTION PER FARM. 


While it is important that a farm business be so organized as to 
contribute directly to the farmer’s living, a farm can not be consid- 
ered profitable until it is yielding enough products for sale to main- 
tain itself adequately as a business organization. By this is meant 
that farm receipts must be sufficient not only to cover the yearly cash 
outlay, but to pay for the labor and supervision of the farmer and 
members of his family, as well as interest on capital. 

Table 22 shows wide differences existing among the different 
classes of farmers in Sumter County in production per farm, owing 
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to differences in method of operation, size of business conducted, and 
yields. In 1913 the farms operated by white owners averaged 57 
bales of cotton, as compared with 26 bales for the farms operated by 
colored owners, 25 bales for the farms operated by white tenants, 
and 16 bales for those operated by colored tenants. Of the 25 bales 
produced on the white-tenant farms, the tenant received 18 bales and 
the landlord 7; and of the 16 bales produced on the colored-tenant 
farms the tenant received 12 and the landlord 4. 


TABLE 22.—Amount of products sold per farm on white and colored owner and 
tenants farms, Sumter County, Ga., 1913 and 1918. 


White-tenant Colored-tenant 
White farms. Colored farms. 
owner owner 
farms. farms. 
Tenant. |Landlord. Tenant. |Landlord. 
1913 
Amount sold: 
Cobtoneees sve Lee Rete eet bales... 57 18 7 26 12 
Cottomseedes-e= se eee eee tons.. 20 10 (1) 8 6 () 
0) a oe ee ee tae ae A bushels. . 142 38 40 6 (4) 
Oasis Sse ne ee eters Ose. 54 15 (CS ee eee a Eee See hoe Socoose 
Wikhleatan tas. 782 a2 ee eee dot: (4) GAYE PIERS SIS Ree Se ee ees 
RVG ase rina seas cn eeeeiceeres d0se=- P| noe 8 so ee| Soest peel se sees ee ee ee ee eee 
Cowpeaseed = 22ase Sa 5. sas Se dorts2 2c| st. 29642 tao geek eee T )bas er eaye 
BOER Re eismimiamisincs a eile sets tons... 1 Bi ee ce STE 8 Qa (4) Rie Se 
ReanitisseoA 252 cha: 5S ts a5 4 dox2: (1) (Oe eee irs (yah Pes 
SITU Pep re eee cannes soncee gallons. . 46 Pol eee emeees 10 Ge Poe seas 
Sweet potatoes....-.....-.--- bushels. . 12 GelGc Peete 3 3 Gr aes 
CHU C Seeeene eee eee cee number. . 1 1 sl | apes ater 1 (1) 2 ae 
VOLS a SAe ee REE eer oes se eee dos 4 PAE Ve eee ts ae @Q)i 2iiss- eee aes 
Cured porkes seen ee eeee pounds... 163 2D fososewesicelege sous 625] Seer e eee | eee 
1918 
Amount sold: 
Covtonees soe e aeons rece bales. . 36 14 5 20 9 5 
Cottoniscedeaeet eee eee tons. . 14 8 () 8 6 (@) 
OLS See eases eee ee ee cee bushels. . 287 22 5 42 17 3 
Oats Hee Se ae Se ne eee doe. 28 Ae. osu see (4) @)yes lssserseete 
WEN eS (ease sets senses ee *..do. 28 G7 |e cosets 1 @®) |p 
RYO Se PE Oe pe ese weed do. Ole. tf ojss.|asen cea edgy. cases ss: seal pe ees 
Cow peasced =a. s- saa eee tee do. 5 Sy lea 10 () 
BVECRESE eas cued eee aa. ares tons 2 Das usceee (2) (4) () 
IR Gab Sepeseeys serene ee eee eee dome 3 ig teeta ae (4) 
Sind pee see reer ee gallons. . 63 13 (4) 13s) 74S Dila-eee es 
Siweeb potatoes sa-+-- -ee bushels. . 21 9 (4) 4 figs shores a = 
CBG O racer aatenniceysie pee number. . 2 Dal Sacer aa 1 (1) ale eee 
FLOP SSeRe go tincsstc ae. see pees dos 9 2 Nr sige Bey Cae 2 De ete Sa os 
Curediporkeecese eee eeee pounds. . 850 230 F s5o-as-<¢ 117 52 6 


' 1 Less than one-half a unit. 


This table emphasizes the changes in the farm organization for the 
two years. Cotton and oats were the crops with a decrease in acreage 
in 1918 over 1913. In 1918 there was increased production of corn, 
wheat, cowpea seed, peanuts, sweet potatoes, cattle, and hogs, espe- 
cially on the farms operated by white owners. It would seem that 
the change in production that has taken place, by virtue of which 
the farms have become more self-sustaining, not only as to food and 
feed production, but as to soil fertility maintenance as well, is an 
important improvement in the business management of these farms. 


SELLING PRICES. 


The prices received for farm products have an important bearing 
upon the farm earnings. (See Table 23.) The prices received by the 
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different classes of farmers are fairly constant, but the prices of 
different commodities show wide variation. Cotton and cotton seed 
were over 100 per cent higher in 1918 than in 1913, while prices of 
corn, oats, cowpeas, and hogs increased considerably less. 


TABLE 23.—Average prices received for products sold, Sumter County, Ga., 534 
e farms in 1913 and 550 in 1918. 


White-tenant : Colored-tenant 
White farms. Colored farms. 
owner owner 
farms. arms 
Tenant. |Landlord. Tenant. |Landlord 
; 1913. 
Selling price: 
COGEONIS eS tt cates oe per pound..} $0.123 $0. 123 $0. 123 $0. 119 $0. 120 $0. 120 
Wottoniseed: fats saks sok ce- perton..| 26.25 29s 9B =i | eras eee 23. 09 PABST WBE soc 
WONT ieee nods daiise dusk per bushel... . 94 29635) AE AEG. «98 sD5N. acrnenmete 
ORT Sate ee NN Sain Naiate stew es do.... .70 SICOt le see AaG|naae chen aces cia ale teers miere 
NAGE Seas Gera ere mane 5 Pian res LESTE RN Me ne ts CORN PS |S ak el Cade Lae 
UY CRs ae Nae Wats cei tenn Uranate do POY Shale BESO AUR as oe et a ra a malo | Miceaneey MIL ee 
Wow CAISCOd as paeiscsicenistoan ene Ox 2) 2B ikall socks wee eee eee 1.56 AR SIF | Seis he 
DYNA oe ciscea caleeneciwcas per ton 19. 70 LOROO MS 2 ote Pearse eee tare geee ens | ak eee 
IBOATS ard clad Seinincinaia dace ane AO COR Ieee 4 Aa sted En AN Pant tena raeette Leh Al ce ecb | MERC Doas Silage wD) 
Siruprtss fe eeettee ea: per ¢ gallon... . 52 sO Soa oe .53 Palsy bo Siena 
Sweet potatoes............ per bushel. - . 92 nha | Bee eee .99 6958 || see oe 
1918. 
Selling price: 
Colton st ees oes5 see per pound.. . 298 . 288 . 290 . 285 . 288 291 
CotlOnmbsled 2 sc cjcc ccc oer per ton..| 69.07 Ge Sta eee ee 65. 87 665355 |S asce eee 
WORME ESN eciat esto nen. per bushel. . 1. 44 dT eatoy el bese Ba ie 1. 43 BSB) lnae aos soc 
(CERISE Sains Pees Ser oe eels do.... 1.11 Ie atl lee RSS? tae oH Re ener a nea See Sa! 
\ Wi seaman aeeramermeeGanerc dom 2. 27 Qs 58°s | So eee 228 ci apres - ER EER OE ss 
IEUVIC Sameera Gate f aia.c wette persis nee dow TO heed AI Preise Iles ahi te Se | epee mie |e ire oe 2 GLa ak 5. 
Cowpeaiseed en tos seen e. cone: dow 2. 11 PAE S| Se 2.25 Por Resets ect 
18 Bi fae Sees Sei a Saar san eas era per ton.. 25. 87 PARA Sigel I ik Peete ee eres Me Oe Sia ee eee Bel hee aes ae 
Reaniitstecscoccsc cece ec eee O....| 99.48 LO A eal lees ashe icess| einer Oot o asl Geese aoe 
SINUP Ieee ee os cee ohs per gallon. x ela eat a ay Lis a eater te inal OLS pee 
Sweet potatoes............ per bushel... 1.02 eee ee ee 1.34 SECON Utes See 


TABLE 24.—Average farm prices in Georgia, 1911-1920. 


[Data from Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


Cotton...-.. pound..} $0. 102 | $0.118 | $0. 128 | $0.078 | $0.115 | $0.192 | $0. 290 | $0. 290 | $0.374 | $0. 169 
Cotton seed...-ton..| 18.18 | 22.11 | 25.16 | 21.45 | 37.68 | 57.09 | 69.38 | 67.88 | 73.71 26. 50 


Cornm=e. bushel..| . 93 ..92 . 95 . 93 . 90 1. 32 1. 80 1s. 1. 94 1.33 
Oates ees dos (Al . 65 . 66 . 70 . 67 . 86 ile) 1.10 1g 7Al 1.08 
Wheat.......- do....} 1.20 EAA 1. 20 1.33 1, 28 2. 02 2. 66 PA 2. 66 2. 52 
Rivenat sake do....| 1.41 1. 37 1.18 1515 1.18 1.47 2.16 2. 06 2.27 PPA L 
Cowpeas.....- Cl eee eer IA No | 2. 02 2. 34 2. 50 3. 78 Deak: 
(Haye. faces 2: ton. .| 19.13 18. 28 17. 23 E25 16. 01 17. 60 20. 92 25. 79 29. 72 23. 83 


Peanuts....pound..| .056 - 055 . 056 - 054 . 052 - 062 - 078 070 - 105 054 


= .-bushel..| . 95 . 80 86 . 84 74 1.05 1. 26 1. 40 1. 47, 1.10 
OFSSe se aioe ccle eee 
‘hundredweight..| 6.52 | 6.94 re chy eeepc. 7.16 9.42 | 14.67 | 15.02 | 13.36 10. 42 
Beef cattle.......... 


7.10 5. 28 


N 
Or 
pe) 


hundredweight..| 3.62 3. 83 4, 38 4,41 4,31 5. 57 Ue 22 


1 The price for each year is the average monthly price from September of one year to August of the fol- 
lowing year. 


The data in Table 24 and figure 7, giving the average farm prices 
in Georgia of some of the more important farm products for the 
period 1911 to 1920, show that prices in 1913 were typical of normal 
conditions for the period 1911 to 1915, while prices in 1918 were typi- 
cal of the period 1916 to 1920. In 1919 prices were highest, and all 
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prices show a decided decline for 1920. The year 1914 brought dis- 
astrous prices for cotton, although, considering the increase in cost 
of production, it is probable that 1920 was about as bad. Cotton 
shows the widest range in price, from 7.8 cents per pound in 1914 to 
37.4 cents in 1919. The price of cattle was very low over the entire 
period, averaging only $4.13 hundredweight for the period 1911 to 
1915, and $6.55 per hundredweight for the period 1915 to 1920. 


AVERAGE FARM PRICE 
GEORGIA, 1911-1920 


AVERAGE FOR FiVE YEAR PERIOD 1911-1I915=!100 


FIVE YEAR AVERAGE if 


[StF =—4915 


COTTON LINT, LB.*.108 
COTTON SEED. TON 24.92 
CORN, BU. 
OATS, BU. 


PEANUTS, LB 
HOGS, CWT. 


Fic, 7.—The farm prices of cotton and cotton seed varied somewhat during the period 
1911 to 1915, while those of the other products were rather uniform. The prices of 
most products were highest in 1919, with decided declines in 1920. Cotton and cotton 
seed reached relatively higher prices than the other products. 


DIVERSITY. 


Cotton is the major enterprise in Sumter County, but there was 
more or less diversity of crops even in 1913, though, as already 
pointed out, there was greater tendency to crop diversification in 1918 
than in 1913. | 

Perhaps the first consideration in a discussion of diversity in the 
organization of these cotton farms should be the growing of products 
for family use, for supplying feed for the work stock, and rations 
for the large amount of labor necessary in the operation of such 
farms. More or less of such products were grown on all the farms 
under study, but on many of them not enough were grown to meet all 
the requirements in the operation of the farm. White farmers pro- 
duced more for family use, feed, and rations, than colored farmers, 
and all farms produced more in 1918 than in 1913. 
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In 1913, 82 per cent of the white farmers grew enough crops to 
supply practically all feed and rations required for operating their 
farms, while 30 per cent expended more than 5 per cent of farm 
expenses for these items. In 1918, 65 per cent of the white farmers 
grew practically all their feed and rations, and only 13 per cent had 
to buy these items in amounts greater than 5 per cent of their farm 
expenses. 

Diversity may also be considered from the standpoint of percentage 
of crop area devoted to cotton. (See Table 25.) 


TABLE 25.—Comparison of farms with low and high percentages of crop area in 
cotton, white-owner farms, Sumter County, Ga., 1918 and 1918. 


1913 1918 
Per cent of crop area in cotton.|Per cent of crop area in cotton. 
50 and 30 and 
raider 51 to 60. | Over 60. aden 31 to 40. | Over 40. 
Number Offarms 2s. . S27 AL eess a sess J 75 69 54 67 71 69 
ACHES Per fare ia. eee ace eon iclsoains 243 229 405 277 286 277 
Crop-acresiper tani. Less ask Poly. SER? 112 143 249 137 158 167 
Per cent of crop area: 
ini Conhomese eee cece a ee oe 41 56 67 23 34 48 
Usedsforlegumessss- sees cc se soe eens 17 17 12 58 49 36 
Used for second crops..............---- 8 9 6 12 11 9 
Used for interplanted crops............ G 7 6 34 33 23 
Yield of cotton per acre—pounds oflint.... 295 260 288 255 264 257 
Per cent of receipts from: 
CWottomeyrs Tis ee Se i tes 71 84 90 60 76 82 
(COS Sis ah ais eu aetna. BE See eeisse 5 4 2 6 6 4 
IRCANUIES SEES se ee A mee Saket ee ane. Eh eeey ee es IE Fe 8 4 1 
Se 5 Fee UROR ade Sao onG Sees 6 1 iI 14 6 5 


or more of farm receipts.........-.-..--. 37 12 1 79 48 23 
Average number of enterprises other than 
cotton returning 10 per cent or more of 


Eheraniienecel tse eta ese eee ots ail sel ileal .6 57> 
Capitalipertarmcs. = iat scat eaten © $9,916 | $11,813 | $20,953 | $16,559 | $20,260 $21, 631 
Value of real estate per acre.......-....--. $33 $42 $42 $47 $57 $63 
Harney imcomers yt 2: hit kth. FSIS! $914 $1, 134 $2, 704 $1, 824 $2, 683 $3, 726 
Wea OATC OMCs ne ae oe stoic $220 $307 $1, 237 $665 $1, 265 $2, 212 
Operator’ silabor ees. Fees Ae end $443 $383 $550 $555 $625 $598 
Per cent return on capital...............-- 4.8 6.4 10.3 lend 10. 2 14.5 
Mammilys ivan ote ome the farms"). Se6ees 22 Fai). Aes NE es 3. ee ehs| ee $723 $725 $672 


1913 1918 


Select farms with— | Select farms with— 

Farms similar in crop area and vicld of lint cotton with low and 

high percentages of the crop area in cotton.! PS Sea 5 ial | aA SRSA | RIN” halen | fa perst er hs 

Low per | High per |} Low per | High per 
cent of | centof | cent of | cent of 

crop area | crop area | crop area | crop area 

in cotton.| in cotton.| in cotton.) in cotton. 


NIMS OATS Se ae ee era tds te eae Bee ttt EE 30 30 30 30 


COPIACKESED Cll ATI = aisgs aos nie oe alae ne Se CEE ER bee ct eee ees een bas 144 155 170 163 
Yield of cotton—pounds of lint as 257 254 244 259 
Per cent of crop area in cotton........... 41 65 27 47 
AD OLARCOM esses. 2 snk ose se $186 $619 $722 $2, 125 
Pemeentreturmonicapital ... <..5 Saas. 242s sass cs ooo seiee eee 4.7 9.2 7.3 14,4 


1 To eliminate effects of size and yield in comparing farms with low and high percentages of crop areain 
cotton, 30 pairs of farms were selected each year. One farm in each pair had a low percentage of crop area in 
cotton, the other a high percentage. Each had practically the same crop acreage and the same yield of 
cotton per acre. 
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In all comparisons of farms with low and high percentages of the 
crop area in cotton higher earnings are indicated in favor of the 
farms with the higher percentages in cotton. This would seem to 
indicate that while other enterprises are undoubtedly profitable when 
occupying a minor place in the organization of these farms, in all 
probability they would not be as profitable as cotton if made the 
major sources of income. Generally speaking,.the data for both 1913 
and 1918 indicate that the larger proportion of crop area that can 
be devoted to cotton, after growing most of the feed, rations, and 
products for family use, the greater the farm earnings. 

Diversity is sometimes indicated by the percentage of receipts 
derived from the various enterprises. When the farms are grouped 
in this respect, the indications are the same as when they are classi- 
fied according to percentage of crop area in cotton. Fewer of the 
farms with low percentage of receipts from cotton had relatively 
high earnings than of the farms with high percentage of receipts 
from cotton. However, there seems to be a place in the agriculture 
of Sumter County for a few fairly highly diversified farms. Some 
such farms were included in this study each year, and some of these 
were as successful as the better cotton farms. 

The character of the diversity may be indicated by the alates 
other than cotton, which returned 10 per cent or more of the farm 
receipts. Of the enterprises so reporting in 1913 hogs (on 8 per cent 
of the farms) and corn (on 5 per cent) were the leading enterprises. 
These were followed by oats, poultry, and outside labor, each return- 
ing over 10 per cent on 2 per cent of the farms; hay, cattle, woodlot 
products, and machine work on 1.5 per cent, and sweet potatoes and 
cane sirup each on one farm. 

In 1918 hogs returned 10 per cent or more of the farm receipts 
on 33 per cent of the farms; peanuts on 17 per cent, corn, on 8 per 
cent; outside labor, cattle, and tobacco on 2 per cent; and hay, sweet 
potatoes, cane sirup, truck, wheat, woodland products, and machine 
work each on one farm. 

It is of interest in connection with a study of the changes in Sum- 
ter County toward a greater diversity of income to study also some 
of the changes in crop acreage and amount of live stock in the whole of 
Georgia for the past ten years. (See Table 26 and Plate III.) Over 
this 10-year period the lowest acreages in cotton were for the years 
1915 and 1920. For the other eight years the cotton area shows only a 
slight variation from year to year. The acreage of corn shows a 
marked increase over the 10-year period. Oats increased to 1915, 
and since that time the acreage has been considerably reduced. The 
hay acreage has been greatly increased. Peanuts occupy about the 
same area as wheat, and sweet potatoes show a marked increase in 
acreage. 
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ACREAGE OF CROPS 
AND 
NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK 


GEORGIA 
1911-1920 


ACREAGE OF CROPS 
THOUSANDS OF ACRES 


| COTTON 
| CORN 


| OATS 


| WHEAT 


| RYE 


| NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK 
| LIVESTOCK THOUSANDS 
1000 1500 2000 2500 3000 3590 


| HOGS 
| MILK COWS ‘te 


OTHER betel 


TO 


| CATTLE 1920 


For the 10-year period 1911 to 1920 the acreage of cotton in Georgia was largest 
in 1911 and lowest in 1915. The tendency for the latter part of the decade was 
toward a reduction in cotton acreage. The acreage in corn was increased decidedly 
during the latter part of the 10-year period; those in oats and wheat were increased 
until about the middle of the period and then decreased for the latter part. Hay in- 
creased in acreage from 1911 to 1920. Hogs increased more than one-half in numbgrs 
from 1911 to 1920, while milk cows and other cattle increased but slightly, 
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VARIATION IN COST OF PRODUCING LINT COTTON 
ON 


DIFFERENT FARMS 
SUMTER COUNTY, GEORGIA. 


534 FARMS IN 1913 550 FARMS IN 1918 


NUMBER OF FARMS 
NUMBER OF FARMS PRODUCING LINT COTTON AT PRODUCING LINT COTTON 


GIVEN COSTS PER POUND AT GIVEN COSTS PER POUND 
30 40 50 60 7O CENT: 10 20 390 


— 
a 
PET HULAAACATUONERONINGNGGAAtSEEICGTI 
IMAC GEE 
PT 
IUUTTITOATUCQEOIITEOOWIASIQEOTUETTEREOWETIGOWITICOAUEIESEYEHY 
re TTT 
PETE EE 
Hn 


i 


1913 1918 


TOTAL ACREAGE . : 30,796.5 ACRES 
TOTAL PRODUCTION > A 14,398.00 BALES 
AVERAGE COST PER POUND 1.8 CENTS 2 CENTS 
AVERAGE SELLING PRICE PER POUND - ------ 12.2 CENTS .2 CENTS 


This chart illustrates the wide variation in cost of producing cotton for the dif 
@erent farms. In 1913 19 per cent of the farms produced at less than 10 cents 
per pound, 66 per cent at from 10 to 15 cents, and 15 per cent at over 15 cents. In 
1918 26 per cent of the farms produced at less than 20 cents per pound, 55 per cent 
at from 20 to 32 cents, and 19 per cent at over 32 cents. The size of business and 
yield of cotton per acre largely affected such ranges in cost. 
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Of live stock, hogs showed by far the greatest increase, there being 
1,873,000 head in the State in 1911 and 3,166,000 in 1920. Cows in- 
creased from 402,000 to 461,000, and other cattle from 667,000 to 
771.000. | 

Table 27 shows the relation between the prices of various products 
in the State over the 10-year period. Prices for cotton in 1919 stood 
346 per cent of the average price for 1911 to 1915, while corn stood 
209 per cent, peanuts 191 per cent, and hogs 187 per cent. The prices 
for 1920 show large declines from those of 1919. The price of peanuts 
in 1920 was 2 per cent below the prewar level. 


TABLE 26.—Acreage of crops and number of live stock in Georgia, 1911-1920. 


[Expressed in thousands (000 omitted). Data from Bureau of Crop Estimates. ] 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Crops:} 
@ottoner cence s.- 5,504 | 5,335 | 5,318] 5,433| 4,825] 5,277] 5,195 | 5,341] 5,220] 4,900 
Gore: 2325 224: 3,692 | 3,910 | 4,066 | 4,000 | 4,330] 4,000] 4,500 | 4,590 | 4,820 5,100 
OStsh- fe acoe 25s 404 364 420 450 905 86 550 55) 500 550 
Wheat.s222 3220.2 145 132 140 140 325 334 244 280 240 211 
RV Ore tne oe 12 11 13 13 13 13 15 30 33 29 
13 i Vea oeeeeeiae 87 234 250 250 300 300 535 696 600 660 
Peanuts......-... katieee wslce mec cep sae cle cae [eee case Soe te sw apeee saci (wees 314 202 224 
Sweet potatoesteiccs- cs oeles snes ae 83 | 79 95 94 125 130 142 148 
Live stock:4 . 
TOPS een eeeeee | 1,873 | 2,098] 1,888 | 1,945] 2,042 | 2,348 | 2,585] 2,766 | 3,043 3, 166 
Milk cows....... 402 | 406 | 402 402 406 414 418 435 | 452 461 
Other cattle. .... | 667 | 667 667 | 660 660 686 686 727 | 763 771 


— 


1 Does not include allcrops grown in the State; only shows the more important ones adaptable to Sumter 
County conditions. 
3 Represents number on hand Jan. 1 of each year. 


TABLE 27.—Percentage variations in farm prices in Georgia, 1911 to 1920, as 
compared with the five-year average, 1911-1915, taken as 100 per cent. 


[Data from Bureau of Crop Estimates. Computed from Table 24.] 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Cotton, lint......... 94 109 119 72 106 178 269 269 346 156 
Cotton seed......... 73 89 101 86 151 229 278 272 296 106 
@ornty-/. 652 - 515-55 100 99 102 100 97 142 194 190 209 143 
ORIS Ae asch egos a 104 96 97 103 99 126 165 162 178 159 
Wheat. 5455002 97 98 97 107 103 163 215 202 215 203 
RV Orcs canoes Secs 112 109 94 91 94 117 171 163 180 175 
12 Nee Fie st SES AR 109 104 98 98 91 | 100 119 147 169 136 
PERRIS ane -g-- 2 102 100 102 98 95 | 113 | 142 127 191 98 
Sweet potatoes. ....- 113 95 102 100 88 125 150 167 175 131 
ORS ieee sees ois 91 97 108 103 100 | 132 205 210 187 146 
Beefcattle......-...- 88 93 106 107 104 135 175 184 172 128 


The fact that only a small percentage of all the farms under study 
were practicing a very high degree of diversity suggests that the 
farmer should proceed cautiously when contemplating any very radi- 
cal changes from the cotton type. Such changes should be made 
slowly, since they entail general economic readjustments that are 
essential to the success of the business. It is becoming well recognized 
in this area, however, that a certain degree of diversification reduces 
the risk of total failure, and is also an advantage in the control of the 
boll weevil. 

74881°—22——4 
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When properly organized, a greater diversity of enterprises gives 
opportunity to use land, labor, mules, and machinery more effectively 
throughout the year, and the income is usually more evenly dis- 
tributed than that from cotton alone, thus making it easier for the 
farmer to operate on a cash basis during the spring and summer 
months when money is needed for paying the farm expenses. Fail- 
ures in individual crops are often due to conditions over which the 
farmer has no control, such as weather, markets, or pests. Ifa farmer 
is raising several important crops it is not likely that all will fail in 
any one year. 

An increase in diversity also aids in the establishment of a crop 
rotation. A well-planned rotation, designed to improve the soil and 
increase yields per acre, should be the aim of all these farmers, since 
rotation not only increases the supply of farm feeds, but, more im- 
portant still, tends to increase the production of the main money 
crop. For, after all, cotton is the staple crop of the region, and the 
general scheme of farming must be shaped with the importance of the 
cotton trop in view. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF THESE 
FARMS. 


SIZE OF BUSINESS AND YIELD OF COTTON PER ACRE. 
FARM EARNINGS. 

To study factors that aided in increasing farm earnings, an analysis 
was made of the farms operated by white owners with 100 acres 
or under of tilled land, arranged in three groups with reference to 
the yield of lint cotton. (See Table 28.) Almost without exception, 
both in 1913 and 1918, the farm income, labor income, per cent on 
capital, and value of family living from the farm, increased for the 
various groups as the size of business increased and as the yield of 
cotton per acre increased. (No data were obtained on the value of 
family living from the farm in 1913.) The high earnings of the 
farms with high yields would seem to point out the shortest road 
to greater profits. Doubtless 25 per cent or more of these farmers 
could materially increase their earnings by following economical 
practices making for higher yields per acre. 

Table 29 shows that the relation of size of farm and yield of cotton 
per acre to farm income, labor income, and per cent return on capital 
follows the same trend for the colored-tenant farms as for the white- 
owner farms. 

A comparison of Tables 28 and 29 shows that the percentage returns 
on capital are larger in many instances for the tenant farms than for 
the owner farms. Considering the wide difference in capita] in- . 
volved, no conclusions can logically be drawn from these figures alone 
regarding the relative degree of success of these two classes of farm- 
ers. Indeed, not only the capital involved, but production per farm, 
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yields per acre, and various other factors must be considered in con- 
nection with such comparisons. 
TABLE 28.—Relation of size of farm and yield of cotton per acre to farm income, 


labor income, and per cent return on capital on white-owner farms, Sumter 
County, Ga., 1913-1918. 


1913 1918 

Per Per | Family 

Farm | Labor | °€2t | Farm | Labor | Cent | living 

: return |. | return | from 

income.|income. on _|mcome. income. aa the 

capital.) capital. farm. 
100 tilled acres and under.............-....++- $462] $116| 4.1/ $1,064; $549| 9.1) $558 
225 pounds and less cotton per acre. ......| 262 7 1.4 726 321 6.5 518 
225 to 300 pounds cotton per acre.......... 389 22 2.7 | 1,304 699 10. 2 603 
Over 300 pounds cotton per acre........-.. 668 284 6.7 | 1,861, 1,101 12.5 630 
OR Co}250 triled ‘acress2- see. e = Meo 1,369 508 7.5 | 2,841] 1,389 10.6 787 
225 pounds and less cotton per acre--.-.... 814 34 3.6 | 1,649 6.8 705 
225 to 300 pounds cotton per acre..-....... 1,109 277 6.0 | 3,083 | 1,569 10.6 798 
Over 300 pounds cotton per acre-....-....- 2,016 | 1,074 11.1 | 4,037 |. 2,378 13.8 875 
Over Zo0 tilledacres: 2. s22-.2-) 5.2 --as---- 3, 987 970 7.2 | 9,661 | 4,666 12.0 917 
225 pounds and less cotton per acre-.-....-. 1,662 | —491 SaCe lh ade zed |e Ake 9.1 849 
225.to 300 pounds cotton per acre.-.--...--.- 3,601 766 6.9 | 10,264 | 5,153 12.6 881 
Over 300 pounds cotton per acre.-.......-- 6,585 | 2,577 9.3 | 12,636 | 7,537 15.5 1,096 
PAUP ISEM Se ee ee eae tee Reece maw eee = 1,665 474 @-0))) jonabio | 181s IL-3 716 
225 pounds and less cotton per acre-.--.-.. 918 |} —161 3.5 | 2,224 751 8.2 632 
225 to 300 pounds cotton per acre........-- 1, 248 261 6.0 | 4,757 | 2,410 12.0 758 
Over 300 pounds cotton per acre. ......-.. 2,632 | 1,145 9.5 | 5,318 | 3,156 14.6 847 


TABLE 29.—Relation of size of farm and yield of cotton per acre to farm income, 
labor income, and per cent return on capital on colored tenant farms, Sumter 
County, Ga., 1913-1918. 


1913 1918 
Per Per yamiy 
Farm | Labor _°62t | farm | Labor | Ce@t | living 
. F | return |. — | return | from 
income.|income. “(,, |income. income. “>, FHA 
capital |capital. farm 
———— ee eee | 
50 tilled acres and less..--................-.-- $346 $205 8.2 $806 $603 17.3 $308 
150 pounds and less of cotton per acre... .. 215 40 1.3 549 365 9.8 286 
151 to 225 pounds of cotton per acre......-. 313 200 8.4 855 | 651 19.4 298 
Over 225 pounds of cotton per acre........ 520 364 15.0 | 1,102 | 872 23.1 358 
Over stilled-acres = 5.42 2252 tbs. 2: 782 470 12.7] 1,986; 1,431 19.9 509 
150 pounds and less cotton per acre....... | 325 77 4.8} 1,138 668 12:5 | 428 
151 to 225 pounds of cotton per acre-...... 723 374 9.7 | 2,175; 1,600 21.2 542 
Over 225 pounds of cotton per acre........ | 1,014 722 19.3 | 2,398 | 1,806 22.9 523 
PR AP ENS epee ms pee So 556 332 11.2} 1,545 | 1,122 19.5 34 
150 pounds and less of cotton per acre. .-.. 253 53 2.8 862 526 11.8 362 
151 to 225 pounds of cotton per acre...-.-.-. 511 284 9.4} 1,741 | 1,288 21.0 462 
Over 225 pounds of cotton per acre.......-. 803 568 18.1} 1,946 | 1,480 22.9 465 


From these tables it may readily be seen that both size of business 
as measured by acres of tilled land and yield of lint cotton per acre 
are very important factors influencing the farm earnings in Sum- 
ter County. Obviously there is opportunity for greater earnings on 
large farms than on small farms, although along with opportunity 
for higher earnings on the large farm goes the greater risk, so that 
the large farm poorly organized and managed stands to incur the 
heavier loss when disaster comes. Within each size-group there was 
a group of farms returning double the yields of another group, and 
with much higher earnings. Thus opportunity for higher earnings 
through better yields per acre is quite apparent. 
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TABLE 30.—Summary of the farm business, by size of farm and yield of cotten 
per acre, white-ouwner farms, Sumter County, Ga., 1918. 


Tilled area groups..-......-- 100 acres and under. 
225 226 225 
Yield, pounds, lint cotton...) or to one or 
less. 300. . less 
Number of farms.-........... 24 39 37 20 
Acres! per darm: 22 5252.82 136 125 102 280 
Per cent of farm area in— 
Pasture land........ Sora 7 15 8 7 
Tilledjland ~ -..5..-.2--<< 41 51 61 55 
Tilled land rented out-.-.-.... 2 4 2 4 
Crop area per farm........... 53 58 61 143 
Per cent of crop area in— 

Cottons. cP eee sess 50 47 50 57 

Corn St Se: eee 36 37 32 28 

Small grains............. 6 7 10 9 

Ojiiercrops=:.-8 342+ - 2s 8 9 8 6 

Used for second and inter- 

planted crops............-- 9 12 14 12 
Cotton per acre, pounds lint.. 188 258 371 188 
Corn per acre....... bushels... 10 12 14 11 
Fertilizer, crop acre, pounds. . 277 302 422 287 
Months of labor per farm.... 30 32 38 76 
Number work stock per farm. Zod |. | 2x4 2.6 5.1 
Capital per farm........... $3,641 | $5,251 | $5,480 /$11, 134 
Per cent of capital in— 

CERES OS nee 82 &2 79 83 
LL eg a 62 64 60 69 
Dwelling? <4 1 So 13 11 10 6 
Other buildings...... 7 7 9 

Working capital.......... 18 18 21 1 
Work stock.........- 6 6 7 
Other live stock. -.-... 2 2 2 
iMachinery=-----5-2-- 3 3 3 
Other wees see id 7 9 

Value real estate per acre...- $22 $34 $43 $3 
Receipts per farm......... $909 | $1,164 | $1,802 | $2,732 
Per cent of receipts from— 

Cotton and cotton seed. . 77 82 88 76 

COribtesy- F222 tls: 3 2 2 2 

Other crops: 2S Pe. 5 6 4 7 

Cattle and dairy products 3 2 1 3 

LOGS Hoyer ie So se co 1 2 3 7 

Poultry and eggs...-..... 2 2 1 2 

Opler ssc eee 9 4 1 3 

Farm expenses..........:.- $647 $775 | $1,134 | $1,918 
Per cent expense for— ; 

Hired-labor===. =. «cess 37 32 46 43 

Hamily: labor...) 2.8 7 10 2 5 

Repair and depreciation: 

Machinery..........-. 2 4 4 
Dwelling............ 4 4 3 
Other buildings...... 3 4) 4 

Repair fence, drain, etc... 3 1 | 2 

Feed bought............. 5 3 2 

seed. bought=5_/....L27.£ 1 i] 1 

Pergilizer =). 04s 1.) REG f 26 26 | 26 2 

Machine work hired..... 4 7 5 

Taxes and insurance..... 4 4 3 

Other: 4Q5--2-. ba. a. tf 2 4 2 

Per cent of receipts required 

for farm expemses.......... 71 67 63 7 

Harm incomes. .2- 0 ss2c.- $262 $389 $668 $814 
Interest on capital at 7%.-.-.- 255 367 384 780 
Lapor iscomey.----.. + ---- a 22 284 34 
Operator’s labor.........-.-. 213 246 294 418 
Per cent on capital........ 1.4 2.7 6.7 3.6 
Unpaid family labor. ......-. $46 $74 $27 $95 
Family income...........--. 308 | 463 695 909 
Tnterest.on indebtedness... -. 22, | 19 41 93 


101 to 250 acres. 


bo OO OV Or Ol He DD He 


Over 250 acres. 


a eee 


Over 
to 
300. | 300. 
| 
17 24 
1,109 1, 432 
4 3 
53 51 
15 14 
420 518 
57 62 
27 24 
10 10 
6 4 
13 11 
260 337 
14 20 
408 499 
208 79 
14.2 19.7 


‘$11, 885 ($13, 457 ($30,758 $40,501 | $57, 253 
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13 
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$3, 040 


$6,327 


83 83 
71 68 
3 4 
9 11 
17 17 
7 7 
| 1 @) 
2 2 
7 8 
$30 $33 
$10,681 | $17, 822 
85 85 
3 3 
3 3 
On jae 
1 1 
@) @) 


| $7,080 | $11,237 


52 52 
eee 
ada ee 
1 1 
4 4 

1) @® 
2 2 
1 1 
25 24 
3 4 
4 3 
3 3 
66 63 
$3,601 | $6,585 
2,835 | 4,008 
766 | 2,577 
808 | 1,241 
6.9 9.3 
Ow ewe aon 
3,610 | 6,585 
274 | 381 


1 Less than 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 31.—Summary of the farm business, by size of farm and yield of cotton 
per acre, white-owner farms, Sumter County, Ga., 1918. 


Tilled area groups.-......-.-. 100 acres and under. 101 to 250 acres. Over 250 acres. 
225 226 225 226 i 225 226 
Yield, pounds lint cotton....| — or to ie or to eer or to as 
less. 300. 4 less 300 less 300 j 
Number offarms..........-- 70 29 21 35 29 29 25 27 15 
PNCHESHD CH LAD a eetecte sels clea a ( 107 118 123 308 267 269 | 1,446] 1,064 1, 085 
Per cent offarm areain— 
Pastureland............. 14 14 8 11 14 13 11 8 a 
Tilledland.............. 54 58 56 53 63 60 41 56 55 
Tilledland rented out....... 3 2 2 7 5 8] 12 9 17 
Crop area perfarm........... 55 66 66 143 156 141 422 491 410 
Per cent of crop areain— 
Cotton 22525 ea ea 35 35 31 34 40 37 31 45 35 
Corns A see ee: 43 43 41 43 36 38 33 33 39 
Small grains............. 8 9 14 12 13 14 12 12 14 
Other crops.........--... 14 13 14 11 11 11 24 10 12 
Used for second and inter- 
planted crops............-- 40 40 48 39 35 47 44 33 52 
Cotton per acre.poundslint. . 172 256 360 185 265 357 188 261 355 
Corn per acre......-.. bushel. . 12 14 15 11 14 20 14 15 17 
Fertilizer, crop acre. pounds. . 147 200 175 165 219 251 227 302 319 
Months oflabor...perfarm. . 27 35 37 64 80 82 165 257 248 
Number workstockperfarm. . 2.2 2.7 2.8 5.3 5.4 5.7 14.0 17.3 14.0 
Capital perfarm........... $5, 780 | $8,650 ($10, 858 |$17, 553 |$21, 626 |$23, 698 |$68, 664 |$73,017 | $72, 849 
Per cent of capitalin— c 
UCOUCSEALE Rs oe ek 79 79 82 83 8&3 81 87 86 86 
Mande eee 59 59 64 64 64 61 74 73 73 
Dwelling............ 12 12 9 9 8 10 3 3 4 
Other buildings...... 8 8 9 10 11 10 10 9 8 
Working capital.......... 21 21 18 17 17 19 13 16 16 
Workstock.......... 6 6 5 5 5 6 4 5 4 
Otherlivestock..... 3 3 3 3 2 3 2 2 1 
Machinery........... 3 2 2 2 2 2 |. 2 1 2 
Others aa 9 10 8 7 8 8 5 7 8 
Valuerealestate...per acre... $43 $58 $72 $47 $68 $71 $41 $58 $57 
Receipts perfarm.......... $1, 601 | $2,755 | $3,504 | $4,451 | $7,409 | $8,703 |$16, 082 |$24, 866 | $26,395 
Per cent of receipts from— 
Cotton and cotton seed - . 71 73 74 69 75 75 57 82 75 
(CONDE E Se SARA COBHOTESon 3 4 5 5 4 4 7 4 7 
Peanuts 2248 foot S52 FS 5 5 4 3 5 2 10 1 2 
Other crops.............- 6 4 3 5 5 4 7 4 4 
Cattleand dairy products. 3 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 (1) 
ORS eres ae oS a a eS 8 8 9 9 a 10 6 3 3 
Poultry and eggs........ 1 1 1 1 le) (2) CY) @) 
OX =) Persia nes ees herent 3 3 2 6 2 11 
SS) eS ee ees eee ee SS a SS ES 
Farm expenses.............. $875 | $1,451 | $1,643 | $2,802 | $4,326 | $4,666 | $8, 858 ($14, 602 | $13, 759 
Per cent expenses for— 
Hired labor.............. 39 48 53 54 59 60 52 59 59 
Family labor............ 10 5 2 3 2 1 1 (1) (@) 
Repairand depreciation: 
Machinery...2574 . 52% 4 4 4 3 4 5 4 5 
Dwelling............ 5 4 3 2 2 2 1 1 1 
Other buildings...... 5 5 5 5 4 4 6 4 4 
Repairfence, drain, ete..| (3) (1) 1 (1) 1 (1) 1 Pie @ 
Feed bought............. 3 (@) 1 1 1 (1) 1 (1) () 
Seed bought............. 3 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 1 
Mertilizertsiss4k Pos 3. . 19 18 14 18 16 16 20 21 20 
Machine work hired..... 5 5 6 4 5 5 3 3 3 
‘Taxes and insurance... 4 4 3 3 3 3 4 3 3 
Ofher ae ee: 3 5 5 4 3 4 4 3 4 
Per cent ofreceipts required 
forfarm expenses.......... 55 53 47 63 58 54 5 59 52 
Farmincome..... Peat EAE. $726 | $1,304 | $1, 861 | $1,649 | $3,083 | $4,037 | $7,224 |$10, 264 | $12, 636 
Interest on capital, at 7 
DOECENES ese Ee 405 605 760 | 1,229} 1,514] 1,659|] 4,807] 5,111 5, 099 
Laborincome............... 321 699 | 1,101 420 | 1,569} 2,378] 2,417| 5,153 7, 537 
Operator’slabor............. 350 420 498 451 790 758 972 | 1,037 1,355 
Per cent on capital......... 6.5 10.2 12.5 6.8 10.6 13.8 9.1 12.6 15.5 
Unpaidfamily labor......... $85 $65 $29 $92 $62 $36 $113 $39 $29 
Familyincome..........-..- 811 | 1,369] 1,890] 1,741] 3,145] 4,073 | 7,337 | 10,303 | 12,665 
Interest onindebtedness..... 9 22 17 38 44 64 478 276 277 


Family living from the farm. 518 603 630 705 798 875 849 881 1, 096 


ae 


1 Less than 1 per cent. : 
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Tables 30 and 31 are designed to permit comparisons as to organ- 
ization and management of groups of small, medium, and large- 
sized farms, getting poor, medium, and good yields, and to show the 
changes in farm organization that took place in the various groups 
between 1913 and 1918. While it is not expedient in this discussion 
to analyze these tables fully, they affect certain indications as to the 
factors of success or failure in this area, which have an important 
bearing in this connection and which will be discussed briefly. 

These tables show how wide is the range of possibilities for many 
of these farmers of increasing their earnings by following better 
business methods in the management of their farms. For 1913, of 
the farms with 100 acres or less of crops, 24 got 225 pounds or less 
of cotton per acre, while 37 got over 300 pounds to the acre. These 
37 farms with the higher yield of cotton also had higher yields of 
other crops, they devoted more attention to the production of second 
and interplanted crops, had more and better utilized labor, better 
work stock, more working capital, used more fertilizer and better 
seed, and as a result had an average farm income of $668 and a labor 
income of $284, while the group with the poor yields and practicing 
the less efficient methods had an average farm income of only $262 
and a labor income of only $7. The same comparisons may be drawn 
for the two groups of larger-sized farms, and the difference in results 
is even greater than for the group just cited, because the size of busi- 
ness gives a wider opportunity for success and greater risk of failure. 
The group of largest farms (over 250 acres of crops) with the highest 
yields made an average farm income of $6,585 and a labor income 
_ of $2,577, while the same-sized group with the lowest yields and 
weakest organization made a farm income of only $1,662 and no 
labor income, and lacked $491 per farm of paying for the use of 
capital at 7 per cent. 

In 1918 nearly all these farms profited by the higher prices, since 
for that year the price of the products for sale had made greater ad- 
vances than costs. A comparison between the returns for each group 
shown in Table 31 with those for the similar group in Table 30 will 
show a marked advance in earnings in 1918 over 1913, but that the 
difference in returns between well-managed farms and inefficiently 
managed farms was even more marked in 1918 than in 1913. Again, 
taking the farms with 100 acres or under in crops, we find that the 
farms with over 300 pounds of cotton per acre show an average farm 
income of $1,861 and a labor income of $1,101, while the same-sized 
group with the lowest yields (225 pounds or less) averaged in farm 
income only $726 and in labor income $321. The largest farms with 
the highest yields showed an average farm income of $12,636 and a 
labor income of $7,537, while the same-sized group with weak organ- 
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ization and low production averaged in farm income but $7,224 and 
in labor income $2,417. 


SOME FACTORS THAT MAKE FOR BETTER FARM ORGANIZATION. 


What are some of the more marked changes that have been made in 
the organization of these farms over the five-year period from 1913 
to 1918? 

1. About one-third reduction in cotton acreage, and about one-third 
increase in the much smaller corn acreage, making the acreage of each 
crop about equal in 1918. 

2. An increase in the acreage of the small grains, this increase being 
almost entirely in wheat. This crop was produced on only an occa- 
sional farm in 1913, but on about two-thirds of the farms in 1918. 
On about 30 per cent of the farms in 1918 more wheat was grown 
than was required for family use, thus increasing the farm receipts 
by the value of the surplus. 

3. An increase in the acreage of peanuts; many of which were grown 
for market in 1918, thus increasing the percentage of receipts from 
peanuts from one-tenth of 1 per cent in 1913 to 4 per cent in 1918. 

4. The introduction of the velvet bean as a feed crop interplanted 
with corn. 

5. Utilization of greater percentages of the crop land for second 
and interplanted crops, practically all of which were leguminous 
crops. 

6. The growing of more feed crops, thus reducing the expense for 
purchased feeds. 

7. Increase in the production of live stock, more particularly of 
hogs, thus reducing the expense for rations bought for wage hands 
and increasing the receipts from the sale of hogs. 

8. Reduced application of fertilizer on cotton as well as other crops. 

Were yields on small farms higher than on large farms? 

The data show no great difference in yield of lint cotton per acre 
for small, medium, or large farms, being slightly in favor of the 
small farms in 1913 and of the large farms in 1918. Somewhat better 
corn yields were obtained on the larger farms each year. The wide 
variation of yields upon individual farms within each size group is 
a factor that has a vital bearing on farm earnings. In 1913 24 per cent 
of the small-sized farms (farms with 100 tilled acres or under) had 
yields of 225 pounds or less of lint cotton per acre, and 37 per cent of 
these small-sized farms had yields of over 300 pounds. Of the group 
of large-sized farms (farms of over 250 tilled acres) 37 per cent had 
yields of 225 pounds or less of lint cotton per acre, and another 37 
per cent of these large-sized farms had yields of over 300 pounds. 
In 1918 58 per cent of the small-sized farms fell in the low-yield 
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group, while 18 per cent were in the highest-yield group; and 37 per 
cent of the large-sized farms were in the low-yield group and 22 per 
cent were in the highest-yield group. 

The yield of corn, the crop next to cotton in importance, follows 
the same general trend as cotton in these respects, the farms with the 
low yields of cotton also having the low yields of corn. The yields of 
corn for both years were about 2 bushels per acre in favor of the 
large-sized farms. 

Did the farmers with high yields apply more labor than those with 
low yields? 

In both 1913 and 1918 the farms producing the high yields per acre 
applied more months of labor per farm than those getting the low 
yields. Crop acres per man and per mule were higher on the large- 
sized farms than on the small-sized farms, but a comparison of the 
man and mule labor on the low as against the high-yielding group of 
farms of either size shows that the farm getting the high yields per 
acre applied more man labor and mule labor per crop acre than those 
getting the low yields. In other words, the farms getting the good 
yields—and these are the better-organized farms—were conducting 
a more intensive business than those showing poor yields. Another 
interesting finding in this connection is that the value of labor per 
month and the value of mules per head were higher on the high- 
yielding group of farms, indicating that man labor and horse labor 
used on these farms is of better quality or better utilized than the 
labor used on the low-yielding farms. 

Were the farms with good yields making heavier applications of 
fertilizer than those with poor yields? 

Yes. In 1913 they applied over 100 pounds more per crop acre 
and in 1918 slightly under 100 pounds more per crop acre than the 
low-yield farms. Profits increase as yields are increased until the 
yields are considerably above the average for the region, but beyond 
this point increased yields are obtained at the expense of profits. 

How much capital was employed per farm on the high-yielding 
groups of farms as compared with those groups producing the low 
yields? 

The amount of capital per farm was uniformly higher for the 
high-yielding groups, and the value of real estate per acre was 
higher. This was mainly due to the higher percentage of the farm 
area under cultivation, higher yielding capacity of the land, and 
more and better improvements. | 

Did the farms with the high yields use more working capital than 
those with the low yields? 

The farms with the good yields had much more working capital 
per farm, and thus were better equipped for effective operation than 
were the farms with the low yields. 
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Did the farms with the high yields grow « greater diversity of 
crops than those with the low yields? 

With the exception of the large-size group of farms, the data show 
about the same percentage of the crop acreage in cotton for the farms 
with the high yields as for those with the low yields. However, on 
the farms with the high yields a greater percentage of the crop land 
was utilized in growing second and interplanted crops, thus effecting 
greater diversification without cutting down the cotton acreage. 
While the farmers with the high yields devoted no greater propor- 
tion of their acreage to growing crops other than cotton than the 
farmers with low yields, yet they had more crop acres, and with the 
advantage of higher yields were able to sell more of all kinds of 
crops and more live stock and live-stock products. 

Did the farmers with high yields of cotton give less attention to 
growing home supplies, thus making it necessary to expend more 
cash for the family living than those with low yields? 

No. The farmers with high yields of cotton not only sold more 
cotton and more products other than cotton, but they produced more 
for family use than those with low yields. On the high-yielding 
farms the family living from the farm was valued at over $100 more 
per farm than on low-yielding farms of similar size, and on the large 
farms with high yields more than twice as much was produced for 
family living as on the small farms with low yields. 

Did the farmers with high yields make their gains by spending less 
money than those with low yields or by making the money expended 
count for more per dollar in the operation of their business? 

The data show that for each size group of farms and for both 
years the farmers with the good yields spent more money in the 
operation of their farms, often 50 per cent more per acre, than the 
farmers with the low yields. This difference in expense was largely 
for labor and fertilizer. The farmers with the good yields had rela- 
tively less expense for feed. Justification for the increased expense 
may be found by comparing the percentage of receipts required for 
expenses for the various groups of farms shown in Tables 30 and 
31. The operators of the most profitable farms, small, medium, or 
large, having the largest business turnover and having increased 
their receipts in greater proportion than their expenses, received the 
largest returns as pay for their own labor and management and inter- 
est on capital. 

Did the farmers on poorly organized farms with low earnings value 
their own labor as high as those on the better-organized farms wath 
more satisfactory earnings? 

No. The operators of the farms with the low yields valued their 
own labor and management lower than those with the high yields. 
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Did the operators of the small farms consider their own labor and 
management worth as much as did those of the large farms? 

No. The farmers operating the small farms valued their own labor 
and management at less than half as much as did the farmers operat- 
ing the large farms. 

Thus it will be seen that many factors bear on the question of 
differences in the production and returns of these farms. On some 
farms an outstanding single factor was decisive, while on some others 
no single factor determined results. Variation in the yielding ca- 
pacity of the land was no doubt a prominent factor in some instances 
and this influence is reflected in land values, as shown in Tables 30 
and 31. There was a tendency for farms with low yields to use less 
working capital and expend less money in operation than those with 
high yields, and more of the farms with the low yields were under 
mortgage than of those with the high yields. These facts suggest 
lack of capital and possibly the need of better credit facilities on 
some of the farms. In a few cases age or experience of the operator 

appear to be the important factors affecting production and returns. 
- An occasional farm was found with poor yields apparently due to 
the indifference of the operator. 

In this connection it should ever be borne in mind that the capacity 
and efficiency of the farmer is an important factor bearing on yields 
and profits. Judgment as to what to do, how to do it, and when to 
do it is always telling in results. 

The data in Tables 30 and 31 may be said to show that any given 
farm in this area, to be profitable, should follow the type of farming 
best adapted to its conditions, should be efficient in the use of both 
man and horse labor, adequately yet economically equipped, and as 
good as or better than the average farm of its type in size of business, 
yield of crops, and returns for live stock. 


BEARING OF FARM ORGANIZATION ON COST OF PRODUCING 
COTTON: 


When a farm or an agricultural area derives the greater part of its 
income from a single product, the production cost per unit of the 
product for a given year may be determined with reasonable accuracy 
from the data collected through the regular farm business analysis 
study. An example is furnished in Sumter County, where the cotton 
crop occupied 59 per cent of the crop acreage and constituted 84 per 
cent of the farm receipts in 1913, and 42 per cent of the crop acreage 
and 76 per cent of the farm receipts in 1918. The crop acreage not 

7™The results of the study of cost of producing cotton on 80 of these farms was pub- 
lished in U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 896. A study of the farms as 
‘compared with the average of all these farms showed them to be somewhat above the 


average, and this was reflected in a lower cost per pound of lint as compared with the 
average of the 550 farms. 
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occupied directly by the cotton crop was largely utilized for growing 
crops to support the labor and mules used in growing cotton, and thus 
was largely used indirectly in the production of cotton. 


METHOD USED IN DETERMINING COST. 


The method used in determining the cost of producing cotton in- 
volves six steps: 

1. Finding the percentages of total farm receipts represented by the 
sale of cotton, including both lint and seed. 

2. Finding the total farm expense. This is the sum of such items as 
jabor, repairs, depreciation, feed, seed, fertilizer, insurance, taxes, etc. ; 
the value of the farmer’s own labor; and the interest on the capital in 
the business. 

3. Calculating the farm expense chargeable to cotton, in proportion 
to the percentage of farm receipts derived from lint cotton and seed. 

4, Finding the farm expense chargeable to lint cotton by deducting 
the amount received from the sale of cotton seed from the farm ex- 
pense chargeable to cotton. 

5. Finding the cost per acre by dividing the farm expense charge- 
able to cotton by the number of acres of cotton. 

6. Finding the cost per pound of lint by dividing the farm expense 
chargeable to lint cotton by the number of pounds of lint produced. 

The several steps are illustrated in Table 32. 


TABLE 32.—Illustration of method used in determining cost of producing cot- 
ton—Cost for a selected white-owner farm, Sumter County, Ga. 1918. 


INUmMperEO tf a Cresg ime O tton etre ss shoe a YT eS 63 
Number ot pounds of lint, cotton produced 222 225. ui kere ea ere 15, 510 
Ro vale rairamere Ce iy tse sess ae eee teen Pin Eo ik a ee oe re ee $7, O57 
Receipts fromasalevoftilint-cotton= == 2 ese) ot ee a ee a ae $4, 560 
Heceipts itromusaie: of) cotton seed ii 28 52 eee 781 

Receipisprromisaile,.of lint andiseedos et ee a ee 5, 341 
Per cent lint and cotton seed sales are of farm receipts___________-____--____-_-  ~—-75. 68 
General expenses (labor, seed, fertilizer, insurance, taxes, etc.) ______________-~_ $4, 389 
Vic CMO Teh TT OTS EO WV: Miel Sb OTs ce oe ee ae ae 420 
ingerestion-eapitalsat: (opericent=2 = S02 se =o ree ee ea 1, 138 

PROTA ETAT REX DC NSC Site ica ie ewe Fat ei a ER ng Sa ese ee 5, 047 
Harmpexpense: chargeablestozcotton. 222 2 ee ee 4,501 
Receipts front sale-ot Couto seed = 23 2255 fw ea ee eek e es 781 

Farm expense chargeable to lint cotton___________________-____________ 3, 720 
COSTAPETHACTETO TACO CEO Te ea a es Sat 71. 44 
CosteperspOUnG Or lint .--v saeS oT eo 8 a ee . 24 


COST OF PRODUCTION ON DIFFERENT FARMS. 

There was wide variation in the cost of production per pound of 
lint cotton for the different farms each year. (See Tables 33 and 34.) 
In 1913 (534 farms) the extreme range in cost was from 4 to 50 cents 
per pound, and in 1918 (550 farms) from 7 to 71 cents. A discussion 
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of the farms for which these extremes of cost were found for a given 
year is of little value, as the data show they are not typical. In any 
area and for any year some farms will be found ranging exceptionally 
high and others exceptionally low, and while fiparee a such farms 
are of interest in showing how far a few farms will vary from the 
mode or average, the important study is of the larger bulk of farms 
that have production costs within a more usualrange. Tables 33 and 
34 show that in 1913 10 per cent of the farms produced cotton at a 
cost of 8 cents or less per pound, while another 10 per cent had costs 
above 18 cents, leaving 80 per cent of the farms with costs ranging 
from 9 to 18 cents. In 1918 10 per cent of the farms produced cotton 
at 15 cents per pound, while 10 per cent had costs above 36 cents, leav- 
ing 80 per cent of the farms with costs ranging from 16 to 36 cents. 
In 1913 about two-thirds of the farms produced cotton at 13 cents 
or less per pound, the largest number producing at 10 cents. In 
1918 two-thirds of the farms produced cotton at 27 cents or less per 
pound, the largest number producing at 23 cents. After eliminating 
the extreme farms, these tables still show a rather wide range in costs 
each year, and particularly for 1918. 


TABLE 33.—Variation in cost of producing lint cotton on 534 farms, Sumter 
County, Ga., 1918. 


Farms. | Acreage. Production. 
ercluwtawitoh «Wace Sndloaws to eaijiestasii hee 
z | 
Net cost pet Pound oflint Total | Cumula- | Total | Cumula- Total Cumula- 

: number | tive — tive pounds tive 

per | per come per lint per per 

group. | cent. Be} cent. group. cent. 

| 
TE, Ci eS ep eee a  C | 1 0.19 47 0. 12 | 11, 880 0. 12 
SUS 2S 6-5 oe eee 3 75 | 113 .41 36, 800 - 48 
DN TE gl ae pe erga Een eres | 7 2.06 } = A 1.33 96, 000 1.43 
Tif 7ST as SP SRA SBP 20 | 5.80 | 1,232 4.47| 336,675 4.76 
SOS. ee ee eee ae 23 | 10.11} 1,331 7. 87 374, 100 8. 46 
PO eee eee a ono ne sae 48 | 19.10} 3,353 16. 42 962, 680 17.97 
BVM ere esas ak! eee oe? 72 | 32.58 | 5,333.5 30.08 | 1,441,555 32. 21 
“LITT See Rea IES 2 RARE. 55 | 42.88| 8,432 51.54 | 2,422,800 56.15 
(Se ee ee ae ee 59 | 53.93 | 4.068 | 61.92 | 1,031,550 66. 34 
TL uA AR Se CHE eh I: DRE él | 65.35} 4,868.5 74.34 | 1,240,415 78. 60 
«Chas Se lpg op faeepeetetat pte 45 73.78 S63 DR $2. 92 771, 830 86. 23 
SOME eee et 2S. 53s. horton 32 | 79.77 | 1,795 7.50 417, 675 90. 36 
RAY Grr ek ee ec 30 | 85.39} 1,425.25 91.14 328, 310 93. 60 
“1b 3S. ae Es REECE 16 88.38] 1,211 94. 23 263, 500 96. 20 
a a aeeee 6 | 89. 50 269 94. 92 62, 000 96. 81 
“ih LU, So ee ee NE Tere eee 11 | 91. 56 344 95. 80 60, 225 97.41 
~ (VET Se eee ay ue gers 11 93. 62 273.75 | 96. 50 55, 500 97. 96 
MVD Weer eee oe ae eee 11 95. 68 525 97. 84 91, 100 98. 86 
Ieee ede ea ok 3 | 96. 24 97... | 98. 09 17,000 99. 03 
Sete meres See aoe | 10 | 98. 11 310 98. 88 51, 000 99, 53 
T1S/ oe Se Se OSE ee eae 1 98. 30 98. 90 1, 000 99. 54 
PF i Es aap ek aaa 2 98. 67 273 99. 60 29, 450 99. 83 
ee 1| 98. 86 24 99. 66 3, 000 99. 86 
Gj | aa IE a 5 a 1 99. 05 25 99, 72 2,275 99. 88 
i neem StF 1 99. 24 6 99. 73 2,250 99. 90 
“Ue Peg eae Sis TEE ESS es Fee 1| 99. 43 6.5 99.75 1,000 99. 91 
$0.32. . Foeescge_saer ppt 1) 99. 62 20 99. 80 3, 000 99. 94 
(iS Saami a indi Beano be ealinen 1 99. 81 | 65 99. 96 4, 875 99. 99 
SOSOLS five SR eal in lo 1| 100. 00 | 15) || 100. 00 1, 500 100. 00 
Dota. vt peugses ba 534 | 39, 192.5 10, 120, 945 

A-verage cost ‘per pound lint .: --5-.~--.-- =. .0sack5 os ood n cece cee enon sceen ese eee eee eee Eee eee eee gu. 118 


Averape selling price per pound) lint... 2.2... so. colon cane oe wen cuu gaan cee sk seen see seee Eee . 122 
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TABLE 34.—Variation in cost of producing lint cotton on 550 farms, Sumter 
County, Ga., 1918. 


Farms. Acreage. Production. 
Net cost per pound of lint 
cotton. Total Cumula- Total Cumula- Total Cumula- 
per tive per tive pounds tive 
group. per cent. group. percent. | per group. | per cent. 
0.18 4 0. O1 1, 000 0. OL 
TSH eee ees SOL Gee Sy ae OL 
35 50 Sli 8, 000 12 
1.09 224 - 90 47, 500 78 
1.45 54 1.08 13, 500 97 
2. 36 443 2. 52 126, 680 2.73 
4. 54 630 4.57 147, 450 4.78 
6. 90 430 5. 97 118, 455 6. 43 
10.17 1, 096 9. 53 259, 600 10. 04 
14. 35 1, 446 14. 23 323, 560 14. 53 
18. 90 1,335 18. 56 356, 070 19, 48 
23. 45 1, 864 24, 61 515, 230 26. 64 
26. 18 1, 490 29. 45 380, 240 31. 92 
30. 91 1, 825. 5 35. 38 464, 010 38. 37 
35. 27 1, 925 41. 63 376, 345 43. 60 
40. 73 1,955 47.98 501, 010 50. 56 
46. 73 1,421 52. 59 328, 620 55. 13 
52. 19 1, 813 58. 48 497, 335 62. 04 
57. 65 1, 849 64. 48 392, 370 67.49 
62. 38 1, 557 69. 54 416, 225 73.27 
66. 38 955 72. 64 202, 330 76. 08 
69. 47 798 75. 23 183, 450 78. 63 
72. 93 1,442 79.91 329, 845 83. 21 
76. 57 937 82. 95 175, 840 85. 65 
80. 03 1, 269 87. 07 277;135 89. 51 
81. 48 217 87.77 50, 585 90. 21 
84. 39 1,010 91.05 190, 935 92. 86 
86. 75 555 92. 85 112,435 94, 42 
88. 93 546 94. 62 106, 465 95. 90 
90. 62 229 95. 36 49, 550 96. 59 
91.11 286 96. 29 42,750 97.18 
92. 02 172 96. 85 37, 315 97.70 
93. 47 123 97.25 24, 030 98. 03 
94, 20 68 97. 47 15, 520 98. 25 
94. 93 97 97.78 15, 850 98. 47 
96. 57 | 320 98. 82 49, 100 99. 15 
96.75 46 98. 97 10, 750 99. 30 
97. 48 107 99. 32 25, 310 99. 65 
97. 84 28 99. 41 4,000 99. 71 
98. 02 25 99. 49 3, 850 99. 76 
98. 2 4 99. 50 750 99.77 
98. 38 45 99. 65 3, 200 99. 81 
98. 56 34 99. 76 2, 820 99. 85 
98. 74 18 99. 82 4,000 99. 91 
98. 92 6 99. 84 750 99. 92 
99. 10 3 99. 85 1,000 99. 93 
99. 28 15 99.90} ~—-1,735 99. 95 
99. 64 14 99. 95 1,640 99. 97 
99. 82 7 99. 97 1, 250 99. 99 
100. 00 9 100. 00 900 100. 00 
550 30, 796. 5 7, 198, 890 
AW CLA ZCICOStADELAPOUTI GEE t aye sera ira cyan ep OT Na. damp Ute Beate ected WP zee ci a Caley Bape he $0. 232 
Wyerareisellingy price per pounadine’. he. * s.4-& osc ess og. tee DS A ELL es ee se eS . 292 


The acreage and the amount of lint that was produced are also 
shown in Tables 33 and 34. A larger percentage of the total pro- 
duction than of either farms or acreage falls in the low-cost groups. 
In 1913 over three-fourths of the cotton was produced at 13 cents or 
less per pound, and in 1918 three-fourths was produced at 27 cents 
or less per pound. The acreages with the higher yields more gen- 
erally fall in the lower cost groups. 
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In 1913 the average cost was 11.8 cents per pound, and about. 52 
per cent of the farms produced at this cost or less. This average 
cost included about 60 per cent of the acreage and about 64 per cent 
of the production. In 1918 the average cost was 23.2 cents per 
pound, and this included 48 per cent of the farms, 54 per cent of the 
acreage, and 57 per cent of the production. 

In 1913 the cost of production was above the average on 48 per 
cent of the farms, and included about 40 per cent of the acreage 
and about 36 per cent of the production, while in 1918 the cost of 
production was above the average on 52 per cent of the farms, and 
included 46 per cent of the acreage and 438 per cent of the production. 

The average price received in 1913 was 12.2 cents and the aver- 
age cost of production 11.8 cents. In 1918 the average price received ~ 
was 29.2 cents and the average cost 23.2 cents. 

Plate IV shows the number of farms producmg at various costs 
in 1913 and 1918. 


COST OF PRODUCTION BY CLASSES OF FARMERS. 


Table 35 shows a range in average cost in 1913 from 10.3 cents 
per pound of lint for white tenants to 12.2 cents per pound for white 
owners. In 1918 the range was from 20 cents per pound for the 
white tenants to 24.6 cents for white owners. 

The cost to the white-owner operators is the one of most import- 
ance in cotton production in this area. The white owners repre- 
sented one-half the farms under study for each year, but in 1913 
they had 72 per cent of the cotton acreage and 75 per cent of the 
cotton production, and in 1918, 69 per cent of the cotton acreage and 
69 per cent of the cotton production. 

While their cost per unit of production was higher in both 1913 
and 1918 than for either white tenants, colored owners, or colored 
tenants, the size of their business and greater efficiency of operation 
won for them the largest farm incomes and labor incomes. (See 
Table 12, page 33.) 

The average cost in 1918 for each class of operators shown in 
the table was slightly less than twice that of 1913 except for the white 
owners, whose average cost in 1918 was slightly more than twice that 
of 1918. 

On most of the tenant farms, owing to the small size of business 
conducted and small output per worker, the cost must of necessity 
be comparatively low per unit of production if they are to have left 
a living income after paying rent and other expenses. The owner 
farms, on the other hand, are equipped for a much larger output 
per man; they have better buildings, machinery, mules and other 
working equipment, which increase their cost per unit of production, 
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but more than offset such increase by making for increased pro- 
duction per man. Future changes in the organization and opera- 
tion of these tenant farms for greater efficiency and larger returns 
must undoubtedly be accomplished along similar lines. 

The interpretation of these cost data for owners and tenants, white 
and colored, without the aid of the data regarding size of business, 
distribution of crop area, yields, production per farm, and returns, 
shown elsewhere in this bulletin, might lead to erroneous conclusions. 


SIZE OF FARM AND YIELD OF COTTON PER ACRE AS FACTORS AFFECTING COST 
OF PRODUCTION. 


One of the objects in showing cost of production data, along with 
an analysis of the organization of these various farms and groups 
of farms, was to set forth the fact that the fundamental principles 
underlying efficiency in cost of production of a given crop are the ~ 
same as those bearing on the successful conduct of the farm as a 
whole. Reduced costs of production and increased profits are ob- 
tained through the efficient organization and operation. of the busi- 
ness. To set forth clearly the relation between good farm organiza- 
tion and efficient operation in reducing the cost of producing cotton, 
Table 36 is given. The same grouping of farms was used in this table 
as in Tables 30 and 31, in which the organization of each group is 
rather clearly portrayed and the profits shown. The effect of size 
of farm upon cost of production is shown for the different size- 
groups having similar yields per acre. The effect of yield per acre 
may also be studied by comparing the groups of farms with different 
yields per acre but of similar size. 


TABLE 35.—Cost of producing cotton, Sumter County, Ga., 534 farms in 1913 
and 550 in 1918. 


White-tenant farms. | Colored-tenant farms. 
White- Colored- 
owner owner 
farms. Farm Renter farms. Farm Renter 
basis. basis. basis. basis. 
1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | 1918 
Number of farms..........- 268 280 49 56 49 56 31 48 186 166 186 166 
Acres tilled per farm....... 227 224) 85 108 85! 108 145} -125 59) 73 59 73 
Acres in cotton per farm.... 102} ~ 69 54 45 54 45 67 53 39) 38 39 38 
Per cent of crop acreage in | 
POLEODSE! Lee = 8 as Ce 57 38 63 45 63 45 62) 48 66 52 66 52 
Yield per acre (pounds of | 
Hn cotten)22233- 2... =-2 279 257 227 211 227 211 192} 189 211 191 211 191 
Cost per acre........-..--:-| $39. 04/$76. 95 $29. 38/$55. 55/$21. 84/$42. 49/$25. 18 $51. 61/$25. 57/$46. 81 $19. 82'$35. 43 
Cost per pound lint cotton.. a 122|$0. 246! $0. te 1a AL 200 $0. 118 $0. 223'$0. 105 $0. 192 $0. 106 $0. 209 


Note.—See Table 12, p. 33, for the incomes of these same groups of farms. 
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TABLE 36.—Relation of size of farm and yield of cotton per acre to cost of pro- 
ducing cotton per acre and per pound of lint, white-owner farms, Sumter 
County, Ga., 1913 and 1918. 


Cost per pound of lint cotton. Cost per acre. 
Yield-per-acre groups. Yield-per-acre groups. 
Size of farm (tilled area). 
225 226 to | Over 225 226 to | Over 
pounds 300 pounds 
or less, Bonn, pounds ae or less, pounds, pounds All 
low | gee higk | OS ow =| aoe | Bien apiece: 
: 1 . . . 7 
yields. yields. | yields. yields. yields. yields. 
1913.1 
100 acres or under (small farms)...... $0. 155 | $0. 144 | $0. 123 | $0. 135 || $32.09 | $40.86 | $52.02 | $43.35 
101 to 250 acres (medium farms) ...... . 144 . 128 sing) - 122 29.34 | 38.73 | 47.92 40. 20 
Over 250 acres (large farms).......... . 141 . 124 - 110 -119 || 28.65 | 37.51 | 43.46 37. 74 
BANESIZES = Ai aie cee ee aa eee . 144 . 128 .112 . 122 29.12 | 38.41) 45.39 39. 04 
1918.3 
100 acres or under (small farms)...... . 297 . 252 . 238 . 267 59.86 | 78.27 | 103.99 72. 64 
101 to 250 acres (medium farms)...... . 291 . 255 . 224 . 251 62.99 | 81.51 | 99.67 80. 74 
Over 250 acres (good farms). ........- hee! . 238 . 216 .240 || 62.23 | 76.33] 96.62 76. 24 
All Sizes: <9 7as38 6S BRR MIO. . 283 . 243 . 221 . 246 | 61.94 | 77.56 | 98.43 76. 95 


1 See Table 30 for the business analysis of these same groups of farms. 
3 See Table 31 for the business analysis of these same groups of farms. 


The larger farms of any given class or tenure produced cotton on 
the average at lower costs per pound of lint than the smaller farms, 
both in 1913 and 1918, and the high-yielding groups of any given 
size produced cotton at a much lower cost than the low-yielding 
groups. In illustration of the effect of size of farm upon cost of 
production per pound of lint cotton, the farms with low yields (225 
pounds or less of lint cotton per acre) may be compared. The cost 
per pound of lint cotton on the small farms (farms of 100 acres or 
less) in 1913 was 15.5 cents and on the large farms (those of over 
250 acres) 14.1 cents, while in 1918 the cost on the small farms was 
29.7 cents and on the large farms 27.4 cents. The cost on the large 
farms with low yields was 1.4 cents less per pound of lint cotton than 
on the small farms with similar yields per acre in 1913, and 2.3 cents 
less in 1918. 

Such comparisons for the groups with medium and with high 
yields per acre also show that the large farms produced at a lower 
cost per pound of lint cotton than the small farms. Summarizing, 
the large farms in the respective yield-per-acre groups are shown to 
have produced at 1.4 cents, 2.0 cents, and 1.3 cents per pound less 
than the small farms in 1913, and at 2.3 cents, 1.4 cents, and 2.2 cents 
less in 1918, averaging 1.6 cents less in 1913 and 2.7 cents less in 1918. 

In illustration of the effect of low, medium, and high yields per 
acre upon the cost of production per pound of lint cotton, the small 
farms (those of 100 acres or less) may be compared. The cost of 
production per pound of lint on the farms with low yields per acre 
(225 pounds or less of lint cotton) in 1918 was 15.5 cents, and on the 
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farms with high yields per acre (over 300 pounds of lint cotton) 
12.3 cents, while in 1918 the cost on the farms with low yields was 
29.7 cents and on the farms with high yields 23.8 cents per pound. 
The average cost on the farms with high yields per acre was 3.2 
cents less per pound of lint than on those of similar size but with low 
yields per acre, in 1918, and 5.9 cents less in 1918. 

Such comparisons for the groups of medium and large-sized farms 
also show the group with high yields producing at the lower costs 
per pound of lint cotton. Summarizing, the group of farms ob- 
taining the high yields per acre are shown to have produced cotton 
at an average cost of 3 cents less per pound in 1913 and 6 cents less 
in 1918 than the farms of the low-yield group. 

Comparing on cost per acre, the large farms produced cotton at a 
lower cost than the small farms with like yields, the difference aver- 
aging $5.12 per acre in 1913 and $2.31 in 1918. 

A much higher cost per acre was incurred on the farms with good 
yields than on those with low ‘yields, the average difference in cost 
between the lowest yield-per-acre group and the highest yield-per- 
acre group being $17.77 per acre in 1913 and $38.40 in 1918. 

Table 37 shows the effect of size of farm and yield of lint cot- 
ton per acre upon the cost of production on farms operated by 
colored tenants. While the average yield per acre upon these farms 
was lower than upon white-owner farms, the wide variation in yields 
enables comparison for these farms in the same manner as upon the 
white-owner farms. Because the colored-tenant farms do not show 
so wide a range in size as the white-owner farms, they were ar- 
ranged in only two size groups, those with 50 acres or under of 
tilled land and those with over 50 acres. 

TABLE 37.—Relation of size of farm and yield per acre to cost of producing 


cotton per acre and per pound of lint, colored tenant farms, Sumter County, 
Ga.’ 


Cost per pound of lint. Cost per acre. 
Yield-per-acre groups. Yield-per-acre groups. 
Size of farm (tilled | 
area). 150 . 150 
pounds | 151 to 225} Over 225 pounds | 151 to 225} Over 225 
and pounds. | pounds. All and pounds. | pounds. All 
under. |(Medium| (High yields. under. |(Medium]| (High yields. 
(Low yields.) | yields.) (Low yields.) | yields.) 
yields. ) yields.) 
1913. 
50 acres and under...| $0.165 $0. 115 $0. 095 $0. 115 $23. 54 $25. 22 $32. 07 $26. 73 
Over 50 acres..-.----- . 134 . 108 . 087 . 100 19.78 24.58 27.45 25. 06 
AIVSIZOS 00152 52~<' . 149 . 110 . 089 . 105 21.57 24.76 28. 59 25. 57 
i 1918: 
50 acres and under. .- . 264 . 203 . 184 211 38. 25 47.72 62. 80 47.94 
Over 50 acres.....-..- . 233 . 183 175 . 188 36. 45 45. 38 59. 26 46. 54 
AULESIZOS= cc cic sae cat . 241 . 186 177 . 192 36. 93 45.75 59. 95 46.81 


-1See Table 29 for the incomes on these same groups of farms. 
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Yield per acre is the important factor in reducing cost on the ten- 
ant farms. The large-size group had a reduced cost of 14 cents per 
pound of lint over the small-size group in 1913 and 2.3 cents in 1918, 
but comparing the high-yield-per-acre group with the low-yield-per- 
acre group, the high-yield-per-acre group had an average cost of 6 
cents per pound less in 1913 and 6.4 cents less in 1918. 

The average acre cost for the farms with yields of over 225 pounds 
was $/.02 more than those with yields of 150 pounds or less in 1913 
and $23.02 more in 1918.8 

While the average cost per pound of lint was less for the large 
farms than for the small farms and for the farms with high yields 
than for those with low, there were wide variations within the sev- 
eral groups. These variations are shown in the frequency classifica- 
tion of white-owner farms for both 1913 and 1918. 


Frequency cost classification, white-owner farms. 
In 19138: 


Of the 100 farms with 100 tilled acres or under— 
24 had yields of 225 pounds or less of lint. 
39 had yields of 226 to 300 pounds of lint. 
37 had yields over 300 pounds of lint. 
Of the 24 farms having yields of 225 pounds or less of lint— 
1 had a cost of 10 cents or less per pound of lint. 
10 had costs from 11 to 15 cents per pound of lint. 
13 had costs over 15 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 89 farms having yields of 226 to 300 pounds of lint— 
6 had costs of 10 cents or less per pound of lint. 
18 had costs from 11 to 15 cents per pound of lint. 
15 had costs over 15 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 37 farms having yields over 300 pounds of lint— 
8 had costs of 10 cents or less per pound of lint. 
18 had costs from 11 to 15 cents per pound of lint. 
11 had costs over 15 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 103 farms with 101 to 250 acres— 
20 had yields of 225 pounds or less of lint. 
47 had yields of 226 to 300 pounds of lint. 
36 had yields over 300 pounds of lint. 
Of the 20 farms having yields of 225 pounds or less of lint— 
2 had costs of 10 cents or less per pound of lint. 
11 had costs from J1 to 15 cents per pound of lint. 
7 had costs over 15 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 47 farms having yields of 226 to 300 pounds of (pve 
6 had costs of 10 cents or less per pound of lint. 
32 had costs from 11 to 15 cents per pound of lint. 
9 had costs over 15 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 36 farms having yields over 800 pounds of lint— 
15 had costs of 10 cents or less per pound of lint. 
17 had costs from 11 to 15 cents per pound of lint. 
4 had costs over 15 cents per pound of lint. 


8 This discussion of costs on colored-tenant farms applies to the cost for the farm, but 
the same findings apply to the tenant’s cost of his share of cotton, 
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In 1913—Continued. 
Of the 65 farms with over 251 acres— 
24 had yields of 225 pounds or less of lint. 
17 had yields of 226 to 300 pounds of lint. 
24 had yields over 300 pounds of lint. 
Of the 24 farms having yields of 225 pounds or less of lint— 
2 had costs of 10 cents or less per pound of lint. 
14 had costs from 11 to 15 cents per pound of lint. 
8 had costs over 15 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 17 farms having yields of 226 to 300 pounds of lint— 
2 had costs of 10 cents or less per pound of lint. 
18 had costs from 11 to 15 cents per pound of lint. 
2 had costs over 15 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 24 farms having yields over 300 pounds of lint— 
9 had costs of 10 cents or less per pound of lint. 
15 had costs from 11 to 15 cents per pound of lint. 
0 had costs over 15 cents per pound of lint. 


In 1918: 
Of the 120 farms with 100 tilled acres or under— 
70 had yields of 225 pounds or less of lint. 
29 had yields of 226 to 300 pounds of lint. 
21 had yields over 300 pounds of lint. 
Of the 70 farms having yieids of 225 pounds or less of lint— 
4 had costs of 20 cents or less per pound of lint. 
31 had costs from 21 to 30 cents per pound of lint. 
35 had costs over 30 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 29 farms having yields of 226 to 300 pounds of lint— 
5 had costs of 20 cents or less per pound of lint. 
15 had costs from 21 to 30 cents per pound of lint. 
9 had costs over 80 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 21 farms having yields over 300 pounds of lint— 
5 had costs of 20 cents or less per pound of lint. 
12 had costs from 21 to 30 cents per pound of lint. 
4 had costs over 30 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 93 farms with 101 to 250 acres— 
35 nad yields of 225 pounds or less of lint. 
29 had yields of 226 to 300 pounds of lint. 
29 had yields over 300 pounds of lint. 
Of the 35 farms having vields of 225 pounds or iess of lint— 
1 had eosts of 20 cents or less per pound of lint. 
20 had costs from 21 to 30 cents per pound of lint. 
14 had costs over 30 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 29 farms having yields of 226 to 300 pounds of lint— 
6 had costs of 20 cents or less per pound of lint. 
15 had costs from 21 to 30 cents per pound of lint. 
8 had costs over 30 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 29 farms having yields over 300 pounds of lint— 
8 had costs of 20 cents or less per pound of lint. 
18 had costs from 21 to 30 cents per pound of lint. 
8 had costs over 30 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 67 farms with over 250 acres— 
25 had yields of 225 pounds or less of lint. 
27 had yields of 226 to 300 pounds of lint. 
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In 1918—Continued. 
Of the 67 farms with over 250 acres—Continued. 
15 had yields over 300 pounds of lint. 
Of the 25 farms having yields of 225 pounds or less of lint— 
4 had costs of 20 cents or less per pound of lint. 
8 had costs from 21 to 30 cents per pound of lint. 
13 had costs over 30 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 27 farms having yields of 226 to 300 pounds of lint— 
9 had costs of 20 cents or less per pound of lint. 
13 had costs from 21 to 30 cents per pound of lint. 
5 had costs over 30 cents per pound of lint. 
Of the 15 farms having yields over 300 pounds of lint— 
6 had costs of 20 cents or less per pound of lint. 
8 had costs from 21 to 30 cents per pound of lint. 
1 had a cost over 30 cents per pound of lint. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS. 


The detailed items making up the cost of producing a product may 
be grouped in several different ways, depending upon the way in 
which they are considered. 

The cost of a farm product may be thought of as made up of the 
several operations required for producing the product. Thus, the 
production of cotton requires plowing, harrowing, planting, cultivat- 
ing, hoeing, chopping, picking, ginning, etc. The cost may also be 
thought of as made up of the materials, or elements, necessary for pro- 
duction. Thus, the production of cotton requires labor, seed, ferti- 
lizer, use of machinery, use of capital, etc. Again, the cost of produc- 
ing a farm product may be thought of from the standpoint of the items 
of direct cash outlay as compared with other cost items which are not 
cash. In enterprise cost-of-production studies the items of cost are 
usually grouped in each of the ways cited, but in the farm-business- 
analysis study this is impracticable because of lack of detail. How- 
ever, in this study it is practicable to show the distribution of costs 
under six heads, viz, labor, fertilizer, use of machinery, taxes and in- 
surance, interest on capital, and other costs, subdivided into cash and 
noncash items. (See Table 38.) These groupings are shown graphi- 
cally in figure 8 for the farms operated by white owners and colored 
renters. 

The item “labor” includes all of the labor on the farm whether 
performed by hired help, by the farmer himself, or by members of 
his family. The item “machinery” includes repairs, depreciation, 
ginning, and any other machine work hired. The item “interest 
on capital” represents the interest charge for the capital involved 
in the business. The item “ other costs” includes seed bought, feed 
bought, horseshoeing, depreciation on mules, etc. “Cash” items 
include debts contracted. ‘“ Non-cash” items refer to those not paid 
in cash or for which no debt was contracted during the year, such as 
the farmer’s own labor, the unpaid family labor, and the interest 
on the capital that is owned by the operator. 
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Taste 38.—Percentage distribution of the items of cost in producing cotton 


for Sumter County, Ga., 5384 farms in 1913 and 550 in 1918. 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


W hite-tenant farms. 


White-owner 
farms. 
Total farm costs. Tenant’s costs. 
1913 1918 1913 1918 1913 1918 
Average total cost per acre.......-...-.--- | $39. 04 $76. 95 $29. 38 $55. 55 $21. 84 $42. 49 
Average total cost per pound of lint-.....- a . 246 - 110 . 206 sal . 
Percentage of total cost represented by: | 
Labor— | Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent. 
Cashiy4 3c 26 hese sess eee 33. 3 37.0 24.7 33. 32. 40.4 
INGHGASH a cee oe cee ease eee | 9.8 9.2 19.0 19.3 25.3 23.4 
PROGR eo seis ge eee 43.1 | 46.2 43.7 52.6 58. 1 63.8 
Rend NZOrN GAS heres se eee eee 15. 8 12.3 16.0 10. 4 21.3 12.6 
Machineryseashe- 2s s-secse es 32 see 6.1 5. 2 5.8 5. 8 7.4 7.0 
Taxes and insurance, cash.-.....--.---| 2.1 2.1 2.0 ib 7/ Ks ahs 
Interest on capital— f 
Gasheeei ss Se cts ee ete 2.6 1.5 -5 (4) -6 (@) 
INONGCASD aaa desea teks cece cease | 22.2 24.7 21.3 17.5 3.7 9 
ARN iri bore ere eeeneeney nae HOSE 24.8 26. 2 21.8 17.5 4.3 4.9 
Other costs— 
Cashes 2) ne hasan eee 7.7 7.6 8.9 7.8 7.8 9.9 
INONGash= 222-2 sas. spose ssc - hase 4 4 1.8 4.2 6 tes 
Fe ges ot ee PS ST SA een ee 11.2 
Total costs: | 
Cash on 252 Stocies seeks ss occ He SORES 67.6 65.7 57.9 59.0 70. 4 70.4 
IN GDCASD YE pease 52 a5 See ce ase ts ose soeee 32. 4 34. 3 42.1 41.0 29.6 29.6 
Potala 100.0; 100.0; 100.0] 100.0|{ 100.0 100.0 
! | 
Colored-tenant farms. 
Colored-owner 
farms. 5 
Total farm costs. Tenant's costs. 
1913 1918 1913 | 1918 | 1913 1918 
Average total cost per acre. --......-.-.-..- $25. 18 $51. 61 $25. 57 246. 81 $19. 82 $35. 43 
Average total cost per pound oflint....-.-- - 118 - 223 - 105 - 192 - 106 . 209 
Percentage of total cost represented by: | 
abor— | Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
WAST asta hose ee one eerineaa anton | 6 23.6 9.7 12.7 12.3 16.4 
INGHCASI sees ses oe ss doe 22.3 23.4 34.8 36. 2 44.1 46. 8 
LUTE eae ne Se ee ae 40.9 47.0 44.5 48.9 56. 4 63. 2 
Wertmlizer Cash. 225.22 5-52. ese 14.2 14.3 16.5 13.4 20. 2 16.9 
MaACRINCRY<CAShe = 252.2 <8 sb sacs =e ec 6.7 5.3 5.7 6.2 7.3 8.0 
Taxes and insurance, cash..-.......--- 2.1 2.2 2.1 bend -6 6 
Interest on capital— 
CaShe i sare cate secchcccesesees 5.0 1.6 .9 at eat 1 
INV GTI CASH t= Serene mein eesintoee 21.3 21.8 20. 4 22.7 29 5.1 
Tojakts. 9 85.44.2465 Ses. 26.3 23. 4 21.3 22.8 4.0 5.2 
Other costs— | 
@ashivs: 2 Se. oS SOR i SU 7.9 6.8 8.0 6.7 8.3 5.3 
INONCaSR22{. 25228552 S ot ea 1.9 1.0 1.9 AG} 2.5 .8 
eialee atte 2 (O00: Be ae 9.8 | 7.8 9.9 7.0 10. 8 | 6.1 
Total costs: 
CEOS See ee ne ene 54.5 53.8 42.9 40.8 50. 5 47.3 
WWoncCaShS soe Stee ssc. eters aoc 45.5 46.2 57.1 59. 2 49.5 52.7 
Reg Baie 623, eee a rk 100.0 100.0} 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.¢ | 100.0 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS IN PRODUCING COTTON 
IN 
SUMTER COUNTY, GEORGIA 


268 WHITE OWNER FARMS IN 1313 AND 280 IN ISI8 


268 WHITE OWNERS PER CENT OF TOTAL COST 
1913 50 60 70 


LABOR 
FERTILIZER : 
MACHINERY : EERE CASH COSTS 
INSURANCE AND TAXES : LZZANON-CASH COSTS 
INTEREST ON CAPITAL 
OTHER COSTS 


TOTAL CASH COSTS 
TOTAL NON-CASH COSTS 


280 WHITE OWNERS 
1918 


LABOR 
FERTILIZER 


MACHINERY aes MBM C4 Sy cosTs 


INSURANCE AND TAXES a EZZZANON-CASH COSTS 
INTEREST ON CAPITAL 


OTHER COSTS 


TOTAL CASH COSTS 
TOTAL NON-CASH COSTS 


DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS IN PRODUCING COTTON 


IN 


SUMTER COUNTY, GEORGIA 


186 COLORED TENANTS IN I9I3 & 166 IN 1918 


186 COLORED TENANTS PER CENT OF TOTAL COST 
; 60 70 80 


LABOR S23 ee MLL LLL 


FERTILIZER 

MACHINERY = CASH os 
INSURANCE AND TAXES VZZLBANON CASH COST 
INTEREST ON CAPITAL | 
OTHER COSTS 


CASH COST. = 
sl : — a 
TOTAL NON CASH COSTS OLE 


166 COLORED TENANTS 
i918 


LABOR sume COZZI LLEELLL LLL LEE 


FERTILIZER 

MACHINERY 

INSURANCE AND TAXES 
INTEREST ON CAPITAL [zzz 
OTHER COSTS 


TOTAL CASH COSTS 
VILL Wd LLL UML =i. 
TOTAL NON CASH COSTS WLLL VILL 


Fig. 8.—With the cost of production in 1918 almost twice that of 1913, there was very 
little change in the relative importance of each item of cost. Labor represented over 
40 per cent of the total cost for the white owner farms each year, interest on capital 
almost 30 per cent, fertilizer around 15 per cent, and machinery a little over 5 per 
cent. The cash cost representing money paid out during the year was about two- 
thirds of the total, and the noncash cost, which includes the value of the farmers’ 
labor, unpaid family labor, and interest on capital (above indebtedness), was about 
one-third of the total. Labor was slightly over 50 per cent of the total cost to the 
colored tenants and fertilizer about 20 per cent. Since most of these farms were 
family farms, the labor was largely noncash. About 50 per cent of the colored tenants’ 
cost was cash and about 50 per cent noncash. 
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Labor represented the largest item of cost, ranging from 40.9 per 
cent of the total cost on colored-owner farms to 44.5 per cent of the 
total cost on colored-tenant farms in 1913, and from 46.2 per cent on 
the white-owner farms to 52.6 per cent on the white-tenant farms in 
1918. The labor expense was relatively more in 1918 than in 1913. 
The greater part of the labor on white-owner farms was hired, while 
most of that on colored-tenant farms was performed by the farmers 
and their families. 

Of-the other items shown in the tables and charts, interest on cap- 
ital was next in importance. This represented from 20 to 25 per cent 
of the total farm costs. Interest on capital was largely a noncash 
cost. This item of cost was of minor importance to the tenant, 
since his capital represented such a small proportion of the total 
capital involved, but to the landlord interest on capital is the largest 
consideration. 

The expense for fertilizer was next in importance, varying from 
14.2 to 16.5 per cent of the total for the farms of the several tenures 
in 1913, and from 10.4 to 14.8 per cent in 1918. The reduced appli- 
cation of fertilizer per crop acre in 1918 made this item of expense 
relatively less than in 1913. 

Machinery represented from 5.7 to 6.7 per cent of the total costs 
for the farms of the several tenures in 1913 and from 5.2 to 6.2 per 
cent in 1918. 

The cost items above mentioned represented about 90 per cent of 
the total costs for each class of operators each year. Taxes, insur- 
ance, and other costs represented about 10 per cent. 

The cash items of cost on the white-owner farms represented 68 
per cent of the total in 1913 and 66 per cent in 1918; for white 
tenants, 58 per cent in 1913 and 59 per cent in 1918; for colored 
owners, 54.5 per cent in 1913 and 54 per cent in 1918; and for colored 
tenants 43 per cent in 1913 and 41 per cent in 1918. Seventy per 
cent of the white-tenant operators’ costs were cash each year, but 
only 50.5 per cent of the colored-tenant operators’ costs in 19138, and 
47.3 in 1918, were cash. Most of the labor involved in the operation 
of the colored-tenant farms is performed by the tenant and his family, 
and as labor is the largest item of expense in producing cotton, he is 
enabled to operate with the lowest cash costs. 

The cost figure determined for each farmer concerned in this 
study makes full allowance for fair pay for the farmers’ labor and 
management and a fair rate of interest upon the capital involved. 
Thus cotton might have been sold at a somewhat lower figure than 
this cost without actual loss of money, but the net return would be 
less than fair wages for the labor performed by the operator and 
his family and less than a normal interest rate upon the capital in- 
volved. 
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The total cost of cotton production on the farms operated by white 
owners in 1913 averaged 12.2 cents per pound, of which cash costs 
constituted 8.3 cents, the labor of the farmer and his family 1.2 cents, 
and interest on capital 2.7 cents. Of the total average cost of 24.6 
cents per pound in 1918, the cash cost was 16.2 cents; labor, 2.3 cents; 
and interest, 6.1 cents. 

Of the total average cost of 10.5 cents per pound for farms op- 
erated by colored tenants in 1913, the cash cost was 4.5 cents; labor, 
3.8 cents; and interest on tenant’s and landlord’s capital, 2.2 cents. 
Of the total average cost of 19.2 cents per pound in 1918, the cash 
cost was 7.8 cents; labor, 7.0 cents; and interest on tenant’s and land- 
lord’s capital, 4.4 cents. : 

From the standpoint of the colored tenant operator alone, out of 
the total cost of 10.6 cents per pound in 19138, the cash cost was 5.4 
cents; labor 4.8 cents; and interest 0.4 cents. In 1918, out of the 
total cost of 20.9 cents per pound, the cash cost was 9.9 cents; labor, 
9.8 cents; and interest, 1.2 cents. 


APPENDIX. 


In the following tables is presented a summary of the farm business 
of each of the farms covered in this study, both for the 1913 survey 
and for that of 1918. The farms are arranged according to the num- 
ber of crop acres, farm No. 1, in each case being the farm with the 
smallest crop acreage in its group. 
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